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HON. JOSEPH D. WEEKS. 


In the last number of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY there appeared:a sketch and 
accompanying portrait of Hon. David 
H. Buffum, President of the State Sen- 
ate. Appropriately following the same 
we take as our subject of illustration for 
this number Hon. Joseph D. Weeks of 
Canaan, Senator from District Num- 
ber Eleven, and the Democratic candi- 
date for President of the Senate. 

Mr. Weeks is the eldest son of Hon. 
William Pickering Weeks of Canaan, a 
well-known and successful lawyer of 
Grafton County, and prominent member 
of the Democratic party. to whom some 
reference in this connection seems emi- 
nently proper. He wasa native of the 
town of Greenland, born Feb. 22, 1803, 
a son of Brackett and Sarah (Pickering) 
Weeks. The families of Weeks and 
Pickering from which he sprang. were 
among the early and leading families of 
that town, and their descendants now 
constitute a very eonsiderable propor- 
tion of its population. He fitted for col- 
lege at Gilmanton Academy, among his 
schoolmates at which institution being 
Profs. Edwin D. and Dyer H. Sanborn 
and Dixi Crosby, and graduated at Dart- 
mouth in the class of 1826, the late Chief 


Justice Salmon P. Chase being a member 
of the same class, and also his room- 
mate. He studied law with Hayes & 
Cogswell of South Berwick, Me., and 
was admitted to the York County Bar 
at Alfred in 1829, but immediately re- 
moved to the town of Canaan and estab- 
lished himself in practice. By diligent 
application to business and careful at- 
tention to the interests of his clients. he 
soon secured a remunerative practice and 
won a high reputation as a safe and judi- 
cious counsellor. He continued in prac- 
tice until 1861.a period of thirty-two 
years. when he retired, taking up his 
residence upon a large farm just below 
the village.where he lived until his death 
in 1870. He had devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the labors of his profes- 
sion, but his firm adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party. as well 
as his high character and ability occa- 
sioned a demand for his services in pub- 
lic life at the hands of his fellow towns- 
men of that political faith, by whom he 
was chosen a representative to the Legis- 
lature at several times between 1834 and 
1851. He was elected to the State Sen- 
ate in 1848 and 1849, and was chosen 
President of the Senate for the latter 
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year. He also represented the town of 
Canaan in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1850. Mr. Weeks’ principal competi- 
tor in the legal profession was the late 
Judge Jonathan Kittredge, who went 
from Lyme to Canaan a few years after 
Mr. Weeks located there, and remained 
there in practice until his appointment 
as a Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, when he removed to Concord. 
Opponents in politics as well as rivals in 
the profession, the contests between the 
two were numerous and at times most 
exciting, enlisting the sympathies of 
their personal and political friends and 
adherents. Among those who were stu- 
dents-at-law in the office of Mr. Weeks 
may be mentioned Ex-Chief Justice Jon- 
athan E. Sargent of Concord, as well as 
his present partner, William M. Chase, 
Esq., also, William T. Norris of Danbury, 
and Caleb and Isaac N. Blodgett, the 
former now a lawyer of Boston and the 
latter of Franklin. Judge Sargent com- 
menced practice in Canaan as a partner 
of Mr. Weeks, remaining some three 
years, until 1847, when he removed to 
Wentworth. Isaac N. Blodgett also en- 
tered professional life as Mr. Weeks’ 
partner, shortly before his retirement 
from practice. 

Mr. Weeks married, in 1833,Mary Eliz- 
abeth Doe, only daughter and eldest 
child of Joseph Doe, Esq., of Somers- 
worth, now Rollinsford, and a sister of 
Hon. Charles Doe, present Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire. Joseph Doe wasa well-known 
merchant of Salmon Falls, but a native 
and former resident of Newmarket, who 
married Mary Elizabeth Ricker, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Ebenezer Ricker of Somers- 
worth, from whose family also came the 
wife of John P. Hale. By this union he 
had five children, three sons and two 
daughters, The eldest being Joseph Doe 
Weeks, the subject of this sketch, the 
second William B. Weeks, Esq., a lawyer 
of Lebanon, and the third Marshall H. 
Weeks, now residing at Fairbury, Neb., 
where he is extensively engaged in ag- 
riculture and the Inmber trade. The 
daughters, Mary Elizabeth and Susan H. 
Weeks, the youngest of the children, ac- 
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complished young ladies, still remain :« 
home in Canaan, though usually spend- 
ing the winter abroad, either at the South 
or West. 

JOSEPH DOE WEEKS was born October 
23, 1837, being now in the forty-first year 
of his age. In early life he attended the 
district school and Canaun Academy. 
Subsequently he spent some time at the 
Academies at Meriden and South Ber- 
wick, Me., but returned home and com- 
pleted his preparation for college at Ca- 
naan Academy, the principal at that time 
being Burrill Porter, Jr., of Langdon, 
an accomplished teacher, whose life has 
since been devoted to that occupation, 
and who is now principal of the High 
School at North Attleboro, Mass. Mr. 
Porter, by the way, graduated at Dart- 
mouth in the class of 1856, Gov. B. F. 
Prescott, and Caleb Blodgett, before- 
mentioned, being members of the same 
class. Mr. Blodgett, who was a Canaan 
boy, was a brilliant scholar and the lead- 
er of his class. In this connection it may 
properly be remarked that Canaan Acad- 
emy, which was incorporated in 1839, 
was, for many years a popular institution 
of learning, with alarge attendance of 
students from that and neighboring 
towns, and from abroad. Ex-Chief Jus- 
tice Sargent was one of the early prin- 
cipals of this institution. Subsequently 
Hon. Levi W. Barton of Newport, then 
pursuing the study of law in the office 
of Judge Kittredge, became its princi- 
pal. Mr. Barton was recently heard to 
remark, in speaking of this school, that 
while he was principal there were seven 
promising young men in attendance who 
afterward became members of the legal 
profession. These were Caleb and I. N. 
Blodgett, and William M. Chase, before 
mentioned, Joseph D. Weeks, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, and his brother, Wil- 
liam B., Delavan Kittredge, a son of 
Judge Kittredge, now a lawyer in New 
York city, and W. A. Flanders, now of 
Wentworth. In these days there were 
from 150 to 200 students in attendance at 
the Academy. Latterly the school has 
declined in numbers and prestige, and 
there are now but two terms a year— 
spring and autumn—with an average at- 
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tendance of about fifty scholars. Her- 
bert F. Norris of Epping, Democratic 
candidate for Speaker of the House of 
Representatives at the late session of the 
Legislature, was principal of this Acad- 
emy in 1873 and 1874. 

Mr. Weeks entered Dartmouth College 
in 1857, graduating in 1861, his brother 
being a member of the same class, which 
also numbered among its members Wil- 
liam J. Tucker, now an eminent Ortho- 
dox clergyman of New York city, for- 
merly of Manchester, who was recently 
elected one of the Trustees of the Col- 
lege, George A. Marden and Edward T. 
Rowell, now joint editors and proprie- 
tors of the Lowell Courier, Henry M. 
Putney of the Manchester Mirror, and 
George A. Bruce, now Mayor of Somer- 
ville. Mass. Mr. Weeks was a diligent 
and faithful student, taking good rank in 
his class. Like a large share of the 
young men who have been students at 
Dartmouth, he passed his winters while 
n college in the occupation of teaching. 


The first winter, that of 1857-8, he 
taught the school in his own district, at 
Canaan ‘Street,’ the next at East Leb- 
anon, the third at Wellfleet, Mass., and 
the fourth in the ** Littleworth” District, 
so called, in the city of Dover. 
Immediately after graduating from col- 
lege, in the summer of 1861, he commenc- 
ed the study of law in the office of Samuel 
M. Wheeler and Joshua G. Hall, then 
partners in practice, in Dover, where he 
remained about two years. He then 
passed a year in attendance at the Har- 
vard Law School in Cambridge, and 
completed his study preparatory to ad- 
mission to the bar, in his father’s office 
with Mr. Blodgett. He was admitted to 
Grafton County bar, at Haverhill, at the 
September Term in 1864. He soon after 
went west and located for a year at 
Janesville, Wis., but not fancying the 
western country as a place of residence, 
he returned home inthe spring of 1866 
and opened an office at East Canaan, 
where he engaged in the practice of his 
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profession, having also an office at the 
** Street,”’ where he remained a portion 
of the time, and making his home with 
his parents. His office and library at 
East Canaan were burned in the disas- 
trous conflagration in that place, in 1872, 
since which time he has kept an office 
only at the ** Street.” 

Mr. Weeks is an active and earnest 
Democrat, and has for several years been 
accorded the leadership of his party in 
the town. He was elected a member of 
the Legislature from Canaan in 1869 and 
again in 1870, serving the first year asa 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
tural College, and the next on the Rail- 
road Committee. The first year Mr. 
Weeks’ Committee was an important one, 
as it was at that time that the friends of 
Dartmouth College made their strenuous 
and (as it resulted) successful effort to 
secure the location of the Agricultural 
College at Hanover, and several Dart- 
mouth graduates, including Mr. Weeks, 
were made members of the Committee, 
unquestionably with a view to the pro- 
motion of that object, and for which they 
labored with due zeal. The Railroad 
Committee, of which he was a member 
during his second year’s service, was 
busied with the consideration of impor- 
tant questions arising from the exciting 
controversy between the Concord and 
Northern Railroads. During his service 
in the House he established a reputation 
as an intelligent and industrious legisla- 
tor, making no pretentions to display, 
but devoting himself faithfully to the 
promotion of the interests of his constit- 
uents and the State at large, as regarded 
from the stand-point of his own judg- 
ment. 

In 1875 Mr. Weeks received the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for Senator in his Dis- 
trict, then one of the so-called ** close” 
districts of the State, and was elected. 
He served as a member of the Judiciary 
and Railroad Committees in that body, 
being chairman of the former. In 1876 
he was againa candidate, but was de- 
feated by James W. Johnson of Enfield, 
the Republican nominee, a man of great 
resources and tireless energy, who suc- 
ceeded in carrying the district by a small 
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majority. This year the Republicans 
again secured full control of the Legis- 
lature, and made such changes in the 
Senatorial Districts as to render a con- 
test well nigh hopeless on the part of 
any Democratic candidate in Number 
Eleven, where Messrs. Johnson and 
Weeks were again the eandidates of their 
respective parties the following year, and 
the former was re-elected, as a matter of 
course. In the last canvass, however, 
Mr. Johuson not being a candidate, the 
Democracy again insisted upon the re- 
nomination of Mr. Weeks, who after a 
vigorous campaign was elected over C. 
O. Barney, Esq., of the same town, the 
Republican nominee. At the opening of 
the late session of the Legislature he 
received the compliment of the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President of the 
Senate, and served, during the session, 
upon the comunittees on the Judiciary and 
Education. In the Senate. as in the 
House, Mr. Weeks rendered efficient ser- 
vice as a practical legislator, and his 
judgment was seldom questioned on mat- 
ters involving general publie interests. 
Mr. Weeks is unmarried, and his moth- 
er, sisters and himself have their home 
together. ‘The large farm and extensive 
outlands of which his father died pos- 
sessed, are still held, but in 1874 the fam- 
ily residence was changed to the Dow- 
ning place, so called, a fine location on 
the ** Street,” which Mr. Weeks had pur- 
chased the previous year, and re-fitted 
and repaired in a thorough manner, 
building a tirst class stable, where he 
keeps about a half a dozen of the finest 
horses to be found in Grafton county. 
The love for good horses is, in fact, al- 
most a passion with Mr. Weeks, and who- 
ever of his friends and acquaintances is 
permiited to enjoy the hospitalities of 
his home is sure to be favored with a de- 
lightful drive behind some of his favor- 
ites, through that romantic region. 
Canaan ** Street,” as the old village of 
Canaan has always been called, is one of 
the most charming localities, in summer, 
to be found in New Hampshire. ‘The vil- 
lage is built upon the two sides of a sin- 
gle, broad street, extending a mile, north 
and south, in a straight line. The street 
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is lined on either side with shade trees, 
the dwellings are neat and attractive, 
and the location, upon an elevated table- 
land, commands a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country, restricted only by the 
mountain ranges in the distance. Before 
the advent of the railway this was an im- 
portant business point, being one of the 
old stage centres, but the passage of the 
railroad through the lower part of the 
town, and the building up of a village at 
the ** Depot,” or East Canaan, has car- 
ried the current of business in that di- 
rection. This renders the Street a quiet 
and pleasant resort for summer visitors, 
and of late, many people from the cities 
have been attracted thither, and taken 
up their abode during the summer 
months. The spacious mansion upon the 
Weeks farm, among other fine old resi- 
dences in the place, is now occupied as 
a summer boarding house. 

The care of the large estate left by his 
father in various investments, the over- 
sight of his extensive farming opera- 
tions, the attention to such legal busi- 
ness as naturally comes to his hands, 


and other business cares, including the 
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management of a lumber mill, above 
Factory Village, so-called, which recent- 
ly came into his possession, and which is 
adjacent toa large tract of heavy pine 
and spruce timber, of which he is the 
principal owner, together with the inter- 
est which he takes in general public af- 
fairs, educational, political and other- 
wise, keeps Mr. Weeks fully and actively 
employed, so that, although inheriting 
ample means, he has neither the oppor- 
tunity nor disposition to follow a life of 
ease and leisure, which many in his situ- 
ation would seek. 

Mr. Weeks is an active member of the 
Mascoma Valley Agricultural Society, 
has been Superintending School Commit- 
tee of the town, andin all movements in- 
volving the material, educational, and 
social welfare and progress of the com- 
munity he always occupies a leading po- 
sition. He was also one of the delegates 
from his town in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1876. He is a member of no 
religious denomination, but attends upon 
the services and contributes liberally to 
the support of the Methodist church in 
his village. 
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Fast the minutes pass away, 

Fades the day, and night is falling 

O’er the earth. Beyond recalling, 
Days like life will have their birth, 

Life like days will pass away. 

Slowly sinking from my sight 

Pass dear faces, well-known places ; 
Death, you meet me, but I greet thee— 
See! where yonder dawns the light, 
The morn has come to life’s dark night. 


—Will E. Walker. 
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BY HELEN M. RUSSELL. 


** Good-bye, Josephine. You will not 
forget our pleasant companionship of the 
past few weeks, will you, little friend?” 

The summer sun was just going out of 
sight behind the tall hills which rose far 
above the little red farm-house covered 
with climbing roses and clematis, and its 
last rays lighted the tops of the tall trees 
in the distance, while the entire valley 
rested in the shade of the approaching 
evening. Afar off the call of the cow 
boy sounded, ringing out upon the still- 
ness with a monotony that grated harsh- 
ly upon the ear of the stylish young man 
who leaned so lazily against the fence 
that enclosed Farmer Granger's neat lit- 
tle home. His black eyes were fixed 


searchingly upon the sweet face of a 
young girl who stood just inside the gate- 


way, one slender hand resting upon the 
gate, which stood open. At his words 
there had been an eager, upward glance 
of the brown eyes, which dropped be- 
neath the piercing look of her compan- 
ion. Slowly the color faded out of the 
perfect face, and a slight shiver passed 
over her slender form, but only for a mo- 
ment—then she raised her head proudly 
and half defiantly as she replied ; 

‘Indeed, Mr. Courtney, I cannot 
promise. Of course [ shall not entirely 
forget, but time, you know, changes ev- 
erything so completely that we cannot 
be sure of anything. In one month you 
will have forgotten that there is such a 
place as Glenville or Glen Cottage and 
its inmates. Is it not so?” 

**Forget you, Josie? Never!” was 
the answer, a ring of falseness in the low 
tone as he replied. 

**I prefer to be called Josephine, Mr. 
Courtney, and I do not wish you to make 
any rash promises.” a laugh coming from 
the sweet lips as easily as if the little 
heart beating so rapidly was not filled 
with the keenest pain. 


‘* How can you be so cruel to me, Jo- 
sephine? Have I indeed been mistaken 
in thinking that you have enjoyed our 
companionship, even as I have? Oh, 
Josephine, you do not realize huw your 
sweet face will haunt me as I go out 
from your presence into the world 
again.” 

There was a little truth in these words, 
and for the moment he really regretted 
the pastime- which had been such cruel 
sport, and which had resulted in his win- 
ning the love of this sweet country lass, 
Josephine Granger. He knew she loved 
him, despite the coldness and light-heart- 
edness she had assumed. 

‘** Walk with me as far as the elm, will 
you not?” said he, turning slowly away 
at length. 

** Certainly, Mr. Courtney,if you wish; 
although I might as well bid you good- 
bye here, I suppose,”’ said Josephine, as 
she passea out through the gateway, 
bringing it shut behind her. 

The road wound along beside a small 
river on the one side, while on the other 
rose the tall hills previously mentioned. 
There was a sad murmur in the music of 
the river this evening which Josephine 
had never noticed before. The twitter 
of the birds annoyed her; and the low- 
ing of the cows, homeward bound, 
sounded, for the first time in her life, dis- 
agreeable. The sun had gone out of 
sight, leaving shadows in its place, just 
as the sunshine of her life was departing. 
She had been so happy here in her coun- 
try home, content to perform her tasks 
without a wish for what lay beyond her 
humble sphere. Six weeks ago, Lee 
Courtney had presented himself at Glen 
Cottage and desired board for two weeks. 
The two had multiplied themselves into 
six, however, and now a summons from 
his father, in the form of a telegram, had 
caused him to pack up his effects with- 
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out loss of time and take his departure. 
His stay at the little red farm-house, or 
**Glen Cottage,” as he himself had chris- 
tened it, had been most pleasant, and as 
he walked slowly along he thought of 
the girl who had met him so frankly 
upon his arrival at her home, filled his 
room with flowers, prepared his favorite 
dishes and picked the ripest berries for 
him, and involuntarily his eyes rested 
upon her now walking by his side. She 
seemed a different being. The former 
was a happy girl, without a trace of care 
in the lovely brown eyes; the latter 
seemed a woman. The erect, even 
haughty, figure walked steadily by his 
side, but there was a look of sorrow in 
the eyes which could not be concealed. 


The hand which carrieda bunch of sweet ° 


clover trembled slightly as he took it 
gently in his own. They reached the 


**elm tree’ at length, and, pausing, Jo- 
sephine said with a smile: 

‘**Well, Mr. Courtney, I wish you a 
pleasant journey home, and a pleasant 
one through life.” 

Her coolness vexed him, and he made 
asudden resolve to compel her to own 


that she loved him. Where would be the 
harm, he reasoned. If harm there was, 
it had already been done, so turning 
quickly toward her, he clasped both her 
little toil-stained hands in his own, say- 
ing softly: 

** Josephine, my darling, how can my 
life journey be pleasant unless you share 
it with me? My love, tell me that I may 
‘eturn to you, may win you and take 
-ou away from this country life to a 
hiome you are so much better adapted to 
adorn. My sweet girl, tell me that you 
iove me.” 

Withdrawing her hands from his grasp, 

ne covered her blushing face with them, 
while the bunch of sweet clover feel un- 

ceded to the ground, but she made no 
reply. 

Tell me, Josephine, do you care for 
1.0?” said he, drawing her closely to his 
. de and gently forcing the hands from 

‘face. At length she raised her head 

nidly, the color coming and going in 
ives of crimson and white, as she mur- 
mured softly: 
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** Yes, Lee, [do love you with all my 
heart; but I—I—thought you were only 
amusing yourself at my expense.” 

There beneath the old elm they stood 
talking until the coming shadows of 
night warned Josephine that she must 
return home. The parting was bitter to 
the girl, and her evident sorrow touched 
even Lee Courtney’s callous heart and 
caused him to exclaim to himself, when 
at length he found himself alone upon 
the road leading to the village of Glen- 
ville: 

‘“*ITam a precious rascal, and no mis- 
take! What possessed me to make the 
girl love me? Well, time will cure her 
of her folly, and I will stop this business. 
By George, I pitied her, but it cannot be 
helped now; so good-bye, my pretty 
wild flower, and now for home and Nora 
Weston’s bright eyes and golden charms. 
I wish Josephine had Nora’s wealth. I 
do believe I should like the former best 
if it were at all prudent todoso. Iwill 
write her a dozen letters or so and grad- 
ually let the affair die away. Confound 
it! I do believe I have got a conscience 
after all!” 

Back again to the quiet home so lonely 
now, so desolate. One by one the stars 
came forth, and anon the moon shone 
down upon the quiet spot, lighting it 
with a tender radiance, and falling upon 
the sad face of the girl who leaned from 
her chamber window, her eyes misty 
with unshed tears, wandering toward the 
village whose tall church spires she 
could just distinguish in the distance— 
thinking of him who had made so great 
achange in her quiet life. She could 
never be the same again, free from care, 
content to perform her homely tasks, 
caring for naught but her home, her par- 
ents and the few humble friends of her 
girlhood. She must study—must fit her- 
self for the home to which he had prom- 
ised to take her. She would go away 
where she could learn all the graces ke 
so much admired. Her parents would 
miss her, but they would learn to de 
without her, and when she had obtained 
the knowledge she so much desired, and 
she was Lee Courtney's wife, they should 
spend the declining years of life with 
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her. At length she gave one last, lin- 
gering look to the village where he was 
stopping for the night, and then she 
sought her couch, but not to sleep. She 
heard the whistle of the departing train 
which bore him away in the early dawn, 
and she could but wonder at the dreary 
heart-ache, the utter desolation that 
came to her at the sound. 


A lovely day—the sun shone, the birds 
warbled, the air was filled with the 
sweetest odors. Josephine Granger was 
seated in the shade of atall maple which 
stood near her home. She held an open 
letter in her hand, and a sweet, glad 
light shone from her lovely eyes. Lee 
really loved her—he had not forgotten 
her as she had feared when day after day 
passed and there had eome no word from 
him. The two weeks that had elapsed 
since he had left her seemed like so many 
months to the young girl, but now she 
held his first letter, brief and not just 
what she had fondly hoped it would be, 
but nevertheless a letter, and now the 
world had once more put on a look of 
beauty. There was not the faintest 
thought in her heart but that he loved 
her. She must tell her parents now, and 
they would let her go away where she 
would receive an education which would 
fit her to be Lee Courtney’s wife. A step 
near by arrested her attention, and 
glancing quickly upward she saw a 
young man approaching her, tall and 
sun-burned, but nevertheless handsome 
and manly. <A shade of annoyance 
passed over her face at being thus dis- 
turbed in her day-dreams, but it gave 
way to a look of pleasure as she made 
room for him at her side, at the same 
time saying: 

** Well, Frank, you are back again. I 
am glad to see you. How do you like 
your new home?” 

** Oh, little girl, it is just a jolly place. 
Ireally think there’s not a handsomer 
farm this side the Connecticut than mine. 
Mother’s a little lonesome, the folks be- 
ing all strangers to her, you know,” he 
replied, a little awed by the change he 
felt rather than saw in the girl by his 
side. 


** Of course that was to have been ex- 
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pected, Frank. ‘There are not many old 
ladies who wouid have so willingly given 
up the home which had been theirs for 
so many years, as did your mother! 
She is well, is she not?” 

** Yes, oh, yes, she is well—but, I say, 
little girl, what's come over you? You 
don’t seem at all like the Josephine I 
left at Glenville depot the day we went 
away. Are you sick?” 

A flush dyed her face, but she laugh- 
ingly replied: 

** No, Frank, [ am not sick—on the 
contrary, I am_ perfectly well and 
happy,” atender light coming into her 
eyes as she raised them to her compan- 
ion’s face. Why not tell him of the love 
which had come into her life? He had 
been her friend always, her companion 
to and from school, the one true and con- 
stant friend that takes the place of a 
brother. He had been the one to show 
her where the nicest berries grew, to 
gather pond-lilies for her—in short, she 
had loved him as if he had been her 
brother. and when he had sold the old 
rocky farm on the hill-side and bought a 
larger one upon the banks of the Connec- 
ticut, distant some twenty miles from her 
home, she had shed bitter tears. He had 
been absent but three months and it was 
pleasant to have him back again, and— 
yes, she would tell him; but first she 
would acquaint him with her intention of 
leaving home, so. looking up into his 
kindly face, she said suddenly : 


‘**Tam going away, Frank. I intend 
to go to some large school for young 
ladies, and I wish to be something more 
than an uneducated farmer’s daughter.” 
Then, not noting the pained look that 
came into his face, she said softly, hiding 
her blushing face from his eager gaze: 
‘*‘I—1 wish to tell you something, brother 
Frank, but I don’t know how to tell it.” 

There was no reply for a moment, 
then, looking up, Josephine saw that the 
browned face had grown quite pale. 

‘You don't need to tell me, little 
girl,”—his pet name tor heralways. ‘I 
heard something at the village, but I 
would not, could not believe it. I see 
now that itis true. Oh, Josephine, did 
you not guess that I loved you, that { 
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was coming back for you? ‘That city 
chap could not care for you a tenth part 
what I do and always have.” 

**] am so sorry, Frank. I never 
thought you cared for me in this way.” 
murmured Josephine, bursting into tears 
of real sorrow. 

* No, little girl; I see how toolish I 
was. I might have won your love had I 
told you of my own before Lee Courtney 
turned your head with his soft words 
that meant nothing to him, but which 
won your heart at once. Oh, Josephine! 
I can't realize it yet, you know—I can't 
believe I have lost you. 
you all my life, little girl.” 

There was an earnestness in the words 
and tone of Frank Clyde's voice that the 
girl had missed in the smooth, honied 
words of Lee Courtney, and it struck ber 
more forcibly than ever before as she 
contrasted the two—the one rough and 
uncultured, but so good and noble, the 
other rich, handsome, well educated, but 
yet lacking something which she could 
not define, but it gave her the heart-ache 
nevertheless. 

‘Oh, Frank, don’t talk to me any 
more about it, for it can never be, you 
know. You must always be my brother 
just the same, and we will try and forget 
you eyer cared for me in any other 
way,” 

* Forget you, little girl? Ishall as 
soon forget the sun that shines as to for- 
get the love I have givento you. I shall 
go away, but I shall always love you 
just the same. Good-bye, little girl.” 
His voice grew husky as he spoke, and 
rising from his seat by her side, he threw 
both arms around her, held her one mo- 
ment to his heart. pressed a long, linger- 
ing kiss upon the flushed forehead, and 
turning quickly he hurried away, not 
pausing or looking back. 
ere they met again. ° 

It was a lovely day in autumn wher at 
last Josephine stood in the door-way of 
her humble home, ready equipped for 
her departure. Her mother stvod near 
by, wiping the fast falling tears upon the 
corner of her calico apron, her heart 
filled with grief at this parting. There 
had been expostulations and entreaties 


I have loved 


It was years 
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when her daughter had made known her 
determination to leave home, but they 
had been of no avail, so at last the wor- 
thy farmer and his wife had set about 
preparing tor their daughter's departure 
with sorrow-filled hearts. 
dreaded had arrived, and 
of parting had come. 


The day long 
now the hour 
Her father carried 
her to the village, where she was to take 
the afternoon train for her destination, a 
large flourishing town in New York. 
Old ties were broken now, and a new 
life, new associations, were to be formed. 
Her heart beat high with hope, notwith- 
standing the real grief she felt at leaving 
home. I would gladly follow’ her 
through the weeks that came, but space 
will not permit. I will simply say that 
her school life proved all that she had 
anticipated. She learned easily and rap- 
idly. Letters came from home every 
week, and from Lee Courtney occasional- 
ly. She stiflled any fear she may have 
felt at his coolness, and time passed 
quickly away. 

It was in the early spring-time when 
she knew at last that the one hope 
of her life had crumbled, as it were, into 
ashes. Several weeks had elapsed since 
she had received a letter from Lee, and 
her companions had noticed that the 
sweet face had grown paler and her hap- 
py laughter no longer rang out in unison 
with their own. One evening the mail- 
bag had been carried into the long din- 
ing-hall to be opened and the contents 
to be distributed among the many pupils 
assembled there. There was no sign 
from Josephine, when at length it was 
emptied and carried away, that she had 
expected a letter, yet she had felt so sure 
that she should hear from him that night. 
Her head ached and throbbed terribly, 
so, arising. she asked to be excused and 
left the room and sought her own, where 
she knelt down by the window—an old 
habit which clung to her in her new 
life—and gazed wearily out upon the 
grounds surrounding the seminary. A 
long time she knelt there, but at length 
her room mate, Ellen Weston, entered 
the room with a song upon her lips. She 
carried a paper in her hand. 

‘I declare, Josephine, what has come 
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over you? You are sober as an owl,” 
she said. 

** You have received good news, I con- 
clude, Ellen,” said her friend, wearily 
arising from the window. 

‘** Yes, and you have none. That ac- 
counts for your long face. You recol- 
lect hearing me speak of my cousin 
Nora, do you not?” 

** Yes, and you promised to show me 
her picture,” replied Josephine, with an 
attempt at animation. 

** Yes, 1 will do so, and also that of 
her husband. They were married last 
Wednesday, and this paper contains an 
account of the wedding. After you have 
looked at their pictured faces I will read 
you what this paper states in regard to 
them,” returned Ellen. 

A moment later she had procured two 
photographs, and after a hasty glance at 
them, threw them on the table beside 
which her friend was seated. Josephine 
took up the pictures, and her gaze fell 
upon the face of Lee Courtney. 

**How came you by Lee Courtney's 
picture?” she asked, turning her white 
face toward her friend. 

‘* Why, he is cousin Nora’s husband, 
Josephine; but where did you ever see 
him, in the name of wonder?” replied 
Ellen in surprise. 

She did not faint; even the bliss of un- 
consciousness was denied her. After- 
ward she remembered that she had given 
some common-place answer, and then, 
making some remark about her aching 
head, had sought her bed, and through 
the long hours of the night had fought 
with the pain at her crushed heart. She 
saw it all now—saw how blind she had 
been from the first. Two weeks later 
there came a letter to the anxious par- 
ents at the farm-house, saying: 


will have 


** Father — mother — you 
learned ere you receive this how basely 


I have been deceived. I cannot talk of it 
yet—the pain is too severe; neither can 
I remain here at school or return to you. 
So by the time you receive this I shall 
be far away. A lady—a friend of my 
room mate—wishes a companion on a 
journey to Europe. and has kindly con- 
sented to allow me to fill that place. It 
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I live I shall return to you in time. 
Good-bye, dear kind parents. 
Your unhappy daughter, 
JOSEPHINE.” 

Through all the years that followed 
there came no sign that she vet lived, 
until ten long years had passed—then to 
the care-worn parents there came at last 
a letter, telling them that she was yet 
alive and would be with them almost as 
soon as her letter reached them. Jose- 
phine Granger left home a young girl 
full of hope. She returned a woman, 
beautiful and wealthy, and no more to be 
compared with what she had once been 
than is the choicest garden flower to 
the simple field daisy. The lady in 
whose company she had travelled had 
learned to love the sad, pale-faced girl, 
and when at last death overtook her, Jo- 
sephine learned to her surprise that her 
kind friend had bequeathed a large por- 
tion of her vast wealth to herself. 

Home again, at last! ‘There was infi- 
nite rest in the knowledge, and she 
would remain there until she could de- 
cide what to do in the future. 

‘* Mother,” said she, the day after her 
arrival home, ‘*‘I have never heard one 
word concerning Frank Clyde since I left 
home. Is he yet living?” 

** Yes, my child; and if you will go to 
church with us to-morrow you will see 
him,” said her mother. 

On the morrow she once more entered 
the little white church at Glenville, but 
the faces raised to her own were nearly 
all strange to her. Involuntarily her 
eyes sought the pew where, vears ago, 
she had been wont to see the kindly face 
of her friend, Frank Clyde. Mrs. Clyde 
sat there alone. 

‘Frank is late, doubtless,” she 
thought, settling herself back into her 
seat, and raising her eyes to the old- 
fashioned pulpit. The minister arose, 
and in aclear, impassioned voice began 
the services of the day. Surely some- 
where she had heard that voice. Could 
it be her old friend, Frank Clyde? An 
hour later she stood before him and felt 
the warm clasp of his hand and heard 
him welcome her home in the same old 
voice, cultivated now, to be sure, but 
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still the same. Her true friend always, 
she realized at that moment what she 
had thrown away—the pure gold for the 
glistening tinsel. Afterward she learned 
how his disappointed hopes had caused 


him to sell the farm he had bought 


thinking she would share his home with 
him, and go away; and how his mother 
came to live with the lonely parents she 
had deserted, during his absence from 
his native place. Two years before Jose- 
phine’s return he had addressed the peo- 
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ple of Glenville from the little pulpit in 
the little old church. 

One year after her return the wedding 
bells rang outa joyful peal as arm in 
arm Frank Clyde and Josephine Gran- 
ger walked into that same little church 
to be made one for the remainder of their 
lives; and when later on that same day 
she entered her own home, there stole 
into her heart once more perfect rest and 
peace. 





POLITICS IN HOPKINTON. 


BY C. C. LORD. 


Internal politics have but a little 
chance for agitation when a new country 
is harassed by external foes. ‘The first 
inhabitants of this town, besides being 
loyal subjects to the colonial authority of 
the Crown of England, were too actively 
engaged in the pursuit of a material ex- 
istence to indulge to any great extent in 
local political discussion. 

The Bow controversy, as it is some- 
times called, was early 2 cause of litiga- 
tion to the inhabitants of this town. In 
1727, Jonathan Wiggin and others obtain- 
ed a grant of the township of Bow from 
the authorities of New Hampshire. This 
act ultimately led to contention with 
other parties holding grants of town- 
ships from the authorities of Massachu- 
setts. Concord, Pembroke and Hopkin- 
ton were all involved in this controversy. 
Bow was at length obliged to yield over 
two-thirds of its territory * to these three 
towns, the final boundary lines being set- 
tled at different times from 1759 to 1765. 
In this controversy the town ot Hopkin- 
ton was represented by Dea. Henry Mel- 
len, Adj. Thomas Mellen, and Timothy 
Clement. 

During the pending of the Bow claim, 
the town of Hopkinton became involved 
in the Mason controversy. John Tufton 


*Bow claimed a notch of a few square miles 
in the south-east corner of Hopkinton. 


Mason, presumed heir of John Mason, in 
consequence of an alleged defect in the 
sale of lands to Samuel Allen, in 1691, 
conveyed his interests in New Hamp- 
shire to twelve leading men of Ports- 
mouth, for fifteen hundred pounds. This 
was in 1746. The new proprietors, how- 
ever, were liberal, granting new town- 
ships for the simple conditions of a guar- 
anty for improvements by the occupants 
and the reservation of fifteen rights for 
themselves. Under the date of Novem- 
ber 30, 1750. we finda record of condi- 
tions obtaining in the case of the grant 
of this town. Henry Mellen, yeoman; 
Thomas Walker, cooper; Thomas Mel- 
len, cordwainer, and their associates, 
were grantees. One-fifth of the land was 
to be set apart on the west, to be exempt 
from all taxes till improved. One share 
was to be set apart for a minister, one 
share for a school, and a reservation for 
a mill privilege. There were to be thirty 
families in three years and sixty in seven 
years. ‘here was to be a meeting-house 
in three years, and a minister in seven 
years. The suitable white pine was to 
be reserved for His Majesty. In case of 
an Indian war the times expressed in this 
agreement were to be extended. Incase 
Bow took any territory the equivalent 
was to be made up from ungranted lands. 
The absence of local records during nu- 
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merous years about the time of this 
transaction prevents a confident state- 
ment in regard to all the conditions that 
may have been implied in the Mason 
grant of this township. The absence of 
any reference to the * fifteen rights” of 
the Mason proprietors, leads to the con- 
jecture it may be that those rights were 
bought by the grantees. 

The distribution of the rights of the 
proprietors of the township under the 
new grant was as follows: Thomas Mel- 
len,4;* Dea. Henry Mellen, 3; John 
Jones, Esq., John Chadwick, Jonathan 
Straw, Sampson Colby, Peter How, Jr., 
and Enoch Eastman, 2 each; Daniel and 
John Annis,2; Joseph Haven, Esq., Rey. 
Samuel Haven, John Haven, Thomas Bix- 
bee, Peter How, Joseph Haven, Timothy 
Townsend, Elder Joseph Haven, Simp- 
son Jones, Esq., Isaac Pratt, Jedediah 
Haven, Mark Whitney, Nathaniel Gibbs, 
Isaac Gibbs, John Jones, Jr., Benjamin 
Goddard, Eleazer Howard. Daniel Mel- 
len, James Lock, David Woodwell, Na- 
thaniel Chandler (heirs of), James Chad- 
wick (heirs of), Samuel Osgood, Aaron 
Kimball, Thomas Eastman, ‘Timothy 
Clement, John Rust (heirs of), William 
Peters, Ebenezer Eastman, Jacob Straw, 
Samuel Putney, Joseph Putney, Thomas 
Merrill, Joseph Eastman, Jacob Potter, 
Matthew Stanley, Abraham Colby, Isaac 
Chandler, Jr., Abner Kimball (heirs of), 
John Burbank, Caleb Burbank, Samuel 
Eastman, Stephen Hoyt, Isaac Whitney, 
Thomas Walker, Isaac Chandler, and Jo- 
seph Eastman, Jr., 1 each; John and 
James Nutt, 1; Enoch and Ezra Hoyt, 1. 

Soon after the first occupation of the 
territory by the proprietors, this town- 
ship began to be called New Hopkinton, 
though known at first as No. 5. The 
preseut name of Hopkinton became the 
legal appellation under the act of incor- 
poration. Our readers will be interested 
in our notice of 


THE INCORPORATING CHARTER. 


Anno Regni Regis Georgii Tertii. Magne 
Brittanice, Francie, et Hibernia, etc., 
Quinto. 


[S.S.] An Act to incorporate a Place 


is adoubtful figure in the original rec- 
ord. 
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called New Hopkinton, not within a 
Place heretofore incorporated, together 
with that Part of the Township of Bow 
which covers a Part of the said New 
Hopkinton, into a Town, invested with 
the Powers and Privileges of a Town. 

WHEREAS the Inhabitants of New 
Hopkinton (so called) together with the 
Inhabitants of that part of the Township 
of Bow which covers a part of said New 
Hopkinton have petitioned the General 
Assembly, representing the Difficulties 
which they are under for want of the 
Powers and Privileges of a Town, and 
therefore prayed that they might be join- 
ed, united and incorporated together into 
a ‘Town and be invested with the Powers 
and Privileges which other Towns in the 
Province enjoy, 

THEREFORE 

BE IT ENACTED by the Gouvernour, 
Council and Assembly, ‘That that part of 
the Township of Bow which covers a 
Part of New Hopkinton be, and hereby 
is, separated from the rest of the said 
Township of Bow, and is joined to and 
united with the said New Hopkinton, to 
all Intents and Purposes: and that all 
the Land contained within the Bounds 
and Limits hereafter mentioned, and all 
the Persons who do or shall inhabit the 
same, their Polls and Estates, be and 
hereby are incorporated together into a 
Town, including all that part of the town- 
ship of Bow which covers a part of New 
Hopkinton, with the Polls and Estates; 
and are hereby invested and enfranchised 
with all the Powers and Privileges of 
any other Town in the Province; and 
shall be called Hopkinton. 

A description of the boundaries of 
Hopkinton, together with certain gener- 
al laws and regulations, conclude the act 
of incorporation, done in the House of 
Representatives for the Province of New 
Hampshire, on 10th of January, 1765, 
and signed by H. Sherburne, Speaker; 
recorded in the Council the next day as 
passed, and signed by I. Atkinson, Sec- 
retary; consented to by B. Wentworth, 
Governor; and copies attested by the 
Secretary of the Council, and Enoch 
Eastman, Town Clerk. 

The act of incorporation provided that 
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annual town meetings should be held on 
the first Monday of March. Acting un- 
der this provision the first board of se- 
lectmen were chosen the same year. 
They were Capt. Matthew Stanly, Jona- 
than Straw and Serg. Isaac Chandler. 
‘The incorporation of the town gave anew 
impulse to internal affairs, and improve- 
ments progressed rapidly. 

The struggle for colonial independence 
occasioned the entertainment of provis- 
ions for the maintenance of independent 
civil government. ‘The people of this 
town recognized this necessity of civil 
government as wellas others. At atown 
meeting held on July 18, 1774, Capt. 
Jonathan Straw was chosen delegate to 
the convention held at Exeter on the 21st 
of the same month to succeed the pre- 
vious assembly dispersed by Governor 
John Wentworth. This convention chose 
Nathaniel Folsom and John Sullivan 
delegates to the Provincial Congress at 
Philadelphia. On the 9th of January, 
1775, Joshua Bayley was chosen dele- 
gate from Hopkinton to a second conven- 
tion at Exeter, to appoint delegates to a 
second Congress to be held on the 10th 
of May. John Sullivan and John Lang- 
don were appointed to the approaching 
Congress. On the day that Joshua Bayley 
was chosen delegate to Exeter the town 
of Hopkinton voted ** to accept what the 
grand Congress has resolved.” On the 
llth of December, 1775, Capt. Stephen 
Harriman was chosen representative to 
Exeter for one year. 

The success of the struggle for inde- 
pendence secured to the inhabitants of 
this town and all others the possession 
of their lands in fee simple. and the con- 
sciousness of an existence of free govy- 
ernmental privileges. However.it opened 
the door to an earnestness and intensity 
of political controversy that many had not 
expected to experience. The task of es- 
tablishing a permanent civil government 
awakened a discussion between the doc- 
trines of the concentration and distribu- 
tion of governmental agencies which have 
plagued legislators throughout a long 
historic past, and probably will continue 
to plague them for a long ‘time to come. 
On the 13th of January, 1778, the town 
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voted to accept of the articles of confed- 
eration, but on the 22d of the July tol- 
lowing the people, as states the town 
clerk, ** Tryed a Vote for Receiving the 
Plan of Government—none for, But 106 
against it.” On the 30th day of May, 
1781, Joshua Bayley was chosen a com- 
mittee to attend an assembly* at Concord 
for the purpose of forming a plan of 
State government; yet on the 21st of 
January, and again onthe llth of No- 
vember, of the tollowing year, the town 
voted not to accept the plan of govern- 
ment asit then stood. On the 4th of 
March of this year, Capt. (Jonathan) 
Straw. Benjamin Wiggin and Isaac Bay- 
ley were chosen a committee to petition 
the General Court for a repeal of the 
oath of fidelity. On the 23d of Decem- 
ber it was voted to accept the plan of gov- 
ernment * with the amendment made by 
the committee, there being 100 votes.” 
The substance of this matter related to 


the powers and privileges of the Govern 
or of the State; a compromise was effect- 
ed by the recommendation of the con- 
vention that the Governor be elected by 


the people, which plan was adopted. 

Under the new condition of affairs, 
Meshech Weare, of Hampton Falls, was 
elected Presidentt+ of the State of New 
Hampshire. The vote of the town of 
Hopkinton that year stood fifty-six for 
Josiah Bartlett, of Kingston, and two 
for Timothy Walker, of Concord, and 
none for Weare. On the following year 
John Langdon of Portsmouth received 
eighty-nine votes and Timothy Walker 
one. 

The unanimous character of the votes 
cast in Hopkinton for chief executive of 
the State for many years subsequently to 
the independence of the American colo- 
nies attests the little progress that had 
been made in national politics. When at 
length the people became conscious ef 
the great struggle between Federalism 
and Republicanism, the sympathies of 
this town gravitated steadily toward the 


*This assembly, or convention, held nine ses- 
sions and was in existence two years. 


+The chief executive of the State was not 
called governor vntil 1792, when anew consti- 
tution came in force. 
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Republican side. The growing state of 
the pepulation, and the consequent in- 
creasing multiple character of the inhab- 
itants, soon prevented that degree of po- 
litical unanimity at first prevailing. In 
1812 the contest between Federalism and 
Republicanism was atits height. The 
progress of the existing war was bitterly 
opposed by the Federalists; the Repub- 
licans were as intensely ardent in its sup- 
port. In 1812 William Plummer, of Ep- 
ping. a Republican, was elected govern- 
or of New Hampshire. He had been a 
prominent Federalist but had seen fit to 
change his political position to the Re- 
publican side. His opponent was John 
Taylor Gilman, a life-long Federalist and 
popular citizen and official. Yet Hop- 
kinton, zealous of the principles and 
measures of the Republican party, gave 
192 votes to Plummer against 108 for 
Gilman. In 1813, the town cast a much 
larger vote than onthe previous year. 
The popular excitement occasioned by 
the war impelled the increased attend- 
ance at thepolls. The candidates for the 
office for governor of the State were the 


same as the previous. The great person- 
al popularity of the man gave Gilman 


the election. Yet Hopkinton attested 
her devotion to Republicanism by giving 
Plummer 220 votes against 152 for the 
successful candidate. 


Among the changeable things in this 
world are the names of political parties. 
Inthe progress of popular events, the 
body of voters representing the es- 
sential principles of government held 
by the Federalists, came to be known as 
Whigs, and later as Republicans; the 
upholders of the original Republican 
doctrines came to be known as Demo- 
crats. The later Republican party in 
this town has absorbed the most of 
the representatives of the once Free- 
soil party (which at one time at- 
tained to a respectable representation 
here), as well as also the voters of the 
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American or ‘* Know-nothing” party. 
The former Republicans and later Demo- 
crats held the advance on party votes in 
this town till 1865. In 1846, when An- 
thony Colby, of New London, a Whig, 
was chosen governor of New Hampshire, 
the vote of Hopkinton stood 245 for Jared 
W. Williams of Lancaster; 134 for Na- 
thaniel S. Berry of Hebron; 78 for An- 
thony Colby of New London, and two 
scattering. Williams was a Democrat 
and Berry a Free-soiler. In 1855 there 
was a close contest in this town between 
the Democrats, Americans, and the rem- 
nants of the Whig and Free-soil parties. 
The Democrats maintained a plurality 
on the governor's ticket. The vote stood 
248 for Nathaniel B. Baker of Concord; 
219 for Ralph Metcalf of Newport; 29 
for James Bell of Meredith, and seven 
for Asa Fowler of Concord. Baker was 
a Democrat, Metcalf an American, Bella 
Whig and Fowler a Free-soiler. 


The Democrats lost this town on the 
State ticket for the first time in 1865; the 
vote stood 240 for Walter Harriman of 
Warner, Republican, against 229 for John 
G. Sinclair of Bethlehem, Democrat. 
The Democrats rallied again in 1872, 
gaining a plurality. James A. Weston 
of Manchester, Democrat, had 243 votes ; 
Ezekiel A. Straw of Manchester, Repub- 
lican, 241; there were two votes for Lem- 
uel P. Cooper of Croydon, Labor Reform 
candidate. In 1875, the town went back 
to the Republicans, giving Person C. 
Cheney of Manchester, 256 votes, against 
241 for Hiram R. Roberts of Rollinsford, 
Democrat. The next year the Demo- 
crats carried the State ticket, giving 
Daniel Marcy of Portsmouth, 256 votes, 
against 252 for Person C. Cheney, and 
two scattering. In 1877 the Republicans 
took the ascendency, giving Benjamin 
F. Prescott of Epping, 261 votes, against 
215 for Daniel Marcy. The Republicans 
still maintain the balance of power. 
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BY REV. SILVANNUS HAYWARD. 
[Delivered at the Quarter-Century Meeting of the Class of ’53, Dartmouth College, June 26, 1878.) 


Stay, Clotho, stay thy fervid wheel, 
Let Lachesis cease twining ;— 

The quarter skein upon her reel 
Our threads of life combining. 


Threads tinged by Life’s *‘ dissolving views” 
In shades of countless number ;— 

Some decked with Joy’s celestial dews, 
Some smirched with sorrow’s umber. 


We come from out the dusty maze 
Where weaponed warriors glisten, 
Into each other’s eyes to g1ze, 
Each other’s accents listen. 


Nor absent those whom duties hold 
To-day from our collection, 


Nor those whose dust ‘neath grassy mold 
Awaits the resurrection. 


We feel the presence of our dead; 
There are no vacant places ; 
Though Atropos has cut their thread 
We see their vanished faces. 


For bonds which classmates here assume 
Nor Time nor Death can sever; 

The shuttle flies in Friendship’s loom 
Forever and forever. 


On Time’s tempestuous, trackless sea 
A momentary meeting, 
:2n gliding to the far To BE, 
‘* Hail and Farewell,” our greeting. 


avenly Pilot, do Thou guide 
To that fair port of entry 
Beyond this billowy, treacherous tide, 
Guarded by angel sentry. 


Who next of our departing band, 
The crown immortal winning, 
Shall pass within that vailed land?— 
Clotho, resume thy spinning. 
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BY G. Hl. 


The Senate differs from the Honse in 
numbers, in membership, and in the 
character and methods ef its legislation. 
Comparatively small when measured 
with the House, it is free from the turbu- 
lence and disorder so frequentat the oth- 
er end of the Capitol. In the House the 
Speaker pounds the desk with his mallet 
until he seems exhausted with his efforts 
to preserve even the semblance of order. 
In the Senate a slight tap of the Vice 
President's gavel is sufficient to repress 
any undue excitement among the honor- 
able Senators. As a whole, good order 
and parliamentary courtsey reign = su- 
preme in the Senate chamber. Sometimes 
in an animated partisan debate an ill- 
timed remark may evoke a personal rejoin- 
der and lead to hot and hasty words; buta 
night's sleep, and a friendly reminder of 
the “dignity” of an American Senator, 
sets everything right again, after the 
usual “personal explanations.” 

In all of its visible surroundings the 
Senate resembles the House. ‘The pre- 
siding ofticers, the clerks, the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, the official stenographers, 
each occupy the same relative positions, 
and perform nearly similar duties. The 
Chamber is simply the Hall of the House 
made smaller. There is the same gor- 
geous gilding, the heavy cornices, the 
beautifully-designed, richly-painted glass 
panels overhead, the mellow light from 
above, the paintings, the frescoes, the 
uncomfortable desks, the lounges, the 
ante-rooms, the galleries, the diplomatic 
gallery conspicuously empty amid sur- 
rounding crowds, the newspaper report- 
ers’ perch in the rear above the Vice 
President’s chair, these, and other points 
of similarity are held in common by the 
two rooms of our American Parliament. 
Of the manner of election and duration 
of the term of service of Senators it is 
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not my purpose to speak, that being a 
subject upon which all intelligent. citi- 
zeus are presumably well informed. — It 
is to the differences in the character and 
methods of legislation of the Senate, to 
which attention is particularly invited, 
and to which the bulk of tiis article will 
be devoted. Brietly, then, the action of 
the Senate is revisory in matters of busi- 
ness, and practically paramount in mat- 
ters of law. The House originates all-+ 
appropriation bills. ‘The Senate revises, 
suggests and amends. ‘The Senate takes 
care of international affairs, negotiates 
foreign treaties, gives or withholds its 
approval to the men selected by the 
President to represent our government 
abroad, and exercises a fatherly and 
supervisory care over the Revised Stat- 
utes. Either House may be obstinate, 
and can, if it chooses, put the other to 
much inconvenience and delay; but the 
constitution and common consent pre- 
scribes the course that, under ordinary 
circumstances, each will pursue. Under 
our system of government, which has 
been aptly termed a system of ‘checks 
and balances,” neither the President, the 
Senate, or the House can change a law or 
appropriate a dollar, without the other's 
consent. With these existing conditions, 
certain legislative amenities must be re- 
garded—else all the machinery of gov- 
ernment would stop. No party dare 
take the responsibility of allowing the 
eleven regular appropriation bills to fail 
in either or both houses of Congress. 
The result would be, simply, that at the 
close of the fiscal year there would be no 
money that could be legally used to run 
any branch of the government. As long 
as our country comprises its present vast 
extent of territory, its commercial inter- 
course, and its multiplied and varied in- 
dustries, it must have the services of at 
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least 80,000 to 100.000 persons to perform 
the work required to administer the gov- 
ernment with any reasonable degree of 
efficiency. It must have, also, under the 
most favorable circumstances, not less 
than $150,000,000 annually, for the same 
purpose. To indicate how this vast sum 
shall be wisely and economically ex- 
pended is the principal problem that con- 
fronts the legislator, in either branch of 
Congress, and one to which he must give 
earnest and careful attention if he would 
avoid political shipwreck. A nation of 
money-worshippers may forget a vote 
given upon matters purely political, one 
unworthily bestowed, or one against 
which many objections can be urged; 
but a false step in the vicinity of the 
“almighty dollar,” may often prove fatal. 
Hence the sensitiveness of the House in 
regard to everything involving an ex- 
penditure of money. ‘The House know- 
ing that a hundred dollars is needed for 
u certain purpose, appropriates ninety- 
nine, and sends the bill to the Senate. 
The Senate adds the needed dollar. The 
House disagrees. The Senate “insists.” 
They have a ‘“‘conference.” The House 
“recedes from its disagreement”—as it 
intended to all the while. Then the 
House calls the country to witness that 
it is finally compelled to submit to add- 
ing the extra dollar, and denounces the 
Senate for its extravagance. 

This is, in brief, a history of all legis- 
lative ‘‘conferences” between the two 
houses, upon money appropriations. It 
is safe to say that for the last twenty 
years the Senate has carried, in *‘confer- 
ence,” three of every four amendments 
previously ‘‘insisted” upon in open Sen- 
ate. As a whole, the Senate is composed 
of much abler men than the lower branch 
of Congress. Generally, they are men 
who have had many years experience in 
the House. They must, of necessity, 
know more concerning the needs of the 
government. They are elected for an 
official term of six years. They are less 
under the necessity of trimming and 
hedging to secure a re-election. They 
can afford to wait longer than a member 
of the House for the ‘vindication’ of 
their motives which it is said time will 
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surely bring. They can better afford to 
consider every public measure upon its 
merits, rather than its immediate conse- 
quences upon their personal ambitions. 
These. and many other reasons equally 
potent. make it possible for a Senator to 
exercise a more careful judgment, and a 
more intelligent comprehension of meas- 
ures that must receive his consideration. 
The ever changing character of the 
House, its great number of new mem- 
bers, and the time required to become at 
all familiar with the complicated machin- 
ery of legislation, consumes its time, and 
limits its usefulness as a legislative body. 
The Senate with one fourth the mem- 
bership, and three times the term of ser- 
vice, can give to all important matters 
much more attention than it is possible 
for them to receive in the House. Hence 
of the thousands of bills rushed through 
the latter, generally less than half secure 
the approval of the Senate. The balance 
remain in the Senatorial pigeon-holesx, 
wherein slumber many thousands of 
schemes originally designed to extract 
“very hard cash” from the coffers of our 
beloved Uncle Samuel. 

In the matter of giving or withholding 
its approval of measures referred to it, 
the Senate has to bear more than its just 
share of the burden, for the House will 
frequently pass bills that it knows the 
Senate will kill—and which the House 
really desires it should kill. It only 
wishes to shift the responsibility of the 
execution to the other end of the Capitol. 
The lobbyist says *“‘I can get your little 
bill through the House well enough, but, 
gentlemen, there’s the Senate.” This is 
particularly true of bills involving small 
money appropriations, and bills of a pri- 
vate nature. The big railroad schemes 
and steamship subsidies are as vigorous- 
ly advocated and opposed, and as thor- 
oughly discussed in the House as in the 
Senate ; but of the smaller matters, many 
a member votes against his better judg- 
ment for a bill to please some influential 
constituent, knowing all the time that it 
can never pass the Senate. In the House, 
very important measures are sometimes 
passed under a suspension of the Rules— 
a two-thirds vote being required for that 
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purpose. In the Senate this is rarely 
done. The usual course‘is to refer every 
bill to the appropriate committee and 
await the Committee's action as reported 
by their chairman. If not reported in 
the usual manner the bill may be regard- 
ed as dead, unless the committee are di- 
rected to consider the subject by special 
vote of the Senate. When onee reported 
favorably, without amendment, and 
placed upon the “calendar” its passage 
is a foregone conclusion. It is only a 
question of time, regulated, generally, 
by its numerical order upon the calendar. 
By common consent, whenever any bill 
or resolution, has been favorably report- 
ed from committee, the report adopted, 
and the bill or resolution placed upon 
the calendar, its final passage is conced- 
ed, and the yeas and nays are never 
called except upon important bills, or 
upon such measures as it is desired to 
make a “record.” A knowledge of this 
exsmple fact will explain to the amazed 
spectator who for the first time visits the 
Senate galleries, the apparent indiffer- 
ence of three or four score Senators to 
what is passing before them. The pre- 
siding officer will put through, perhaps, 
thirty or forty bills of greater or less im- 
portance, in as many minutes, calling 
for the ayes and noes, verbally, in the 
usual way, declare the bills passed, one 
after another, and all the while not a 
Senator responds for or against. This 
method of passing bills is called “by 
unanimous consent,” which presupposes 
every vote in favor of a bill, and is so re- 
corded unless open objection is made. It 
does not indicate, as would seem to the 
casual observer, a sublime indifference 
of Senators to important legislation, but 
is only an expeditious method of passing 
measures that have been carefully con- 
sidered and agreed upon. The adoption 
of this method, practically unknown in 
the House, except during the closing 
hours of a session, enables the Senate to 
gain time, both in the consideration and 
final passage of bills. It also enables the 
enrolling clerks of the House to ‘‘antici- 
pate” some of their work, and to enroll 
a large number of bills in advance. A 
given number of bills having passed the 
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House, and having been reported favora- 
bly to the Senate and placed upon the 
calendar without amendment, their final 
passage in exactly the same form as re- 
ported, is only a question of time. Con- 
sequently, the House enrolling clerks 
can enroll the bills, leaving the date of 
the passage blank, and thus do much 
work that would otherwise fail for want 
of time. No bill—even if passed without 
opposition by both houses of Congress— 
can become a law, unless it is enrolled 
upon parchment and presented to and 
signed by the President of the United 
States before the hour fixed for final ad- 
journment. The Senate and House 
might pass a thousand bills in good faith 
and every one of them fail to become 
laws if sufficient time was not given to 
enroll them. Owing to the indecent 
haste with which all kinds of bills are 
crowded through Congress during the 
closing hours of the session, many bills 
fail for this reason, and the number 
would be largely increased were it not 
for the ‘probabilities’ indicated by the 
Senate Calendar which enables the en- 
rolling clerks to ‘‘take time by the 
forelock.” 

The Senate has numerous other advan- 
tages over the House which enables it to 
transact business more rapidly, or rather 
to give more time to the consideration of 
important matters. It has less members. 
Much less time is consumed in calling 
the yeas and nays. The immense amount 
of work required to prepare the great 
appropriation bills, is all done by the 
House. The Senate has only to revise 
and amend. If the House Committee on 
Appropriations does its work well,—the 
Senate has but little to do comparatively. 

Ordinarily, the Post-Office, Pension 
and Indian appropriation bills pass the 
Senate with few amendments. The Mil- 
itary Academy, Navy, the consular and 
diplomatic, the River and Harbor, and 
the fortification bills, will be considera- 
bly amended. The Deficiency bills pass 
substantially as reported, while the “tug 
of war” comes on the Legislative, the 
Sundry Civil, andthe Army. The Sun- 
dry Civil, is known as the ‘**Omnibus” 
bill, as, like the vehicle from which it 














derives its name. there is always ‘troom 


for one more—appropriation. On the 
“Omnibus” bill, if anywhere, the watch- 
ful lobbyist, is able to get his little 
amendment tacked on, and trusts to the 
chances of the hurry and confusion of 
final adjournment to put it through. 
Failing in this, all his hopes are blighted. 

In the House there is never a session 
to which the public is not admitted. 
Even during a ‘call of the House” when 
the doors are locked and members can 
get in only under the escort of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. or his deputies, the pub- 
lic are admitted as usual to all the galler- 
les. In the Senate, the Executive Ses- 
sion” bars out everybody but Senators 
and a few officials sworn to secrecy. 
Here. at least, no prying reporter can 
penetrate, and only by skillful cross- 
questioning of Senators, or in some in- 
stances by downright bribery of suscep- 
tible officials, can the proceedings in 
“exeeutive session” be ascertained. Nev- 
ertheless State secrets do leak out in 
spite of all precautions, and generally 
the statements elicited are so distorted, 
that it may fairly be questioned whether 
it might not be advantageous to entirely 
remove the ban of secrecy in the highest 
legislative body of a Republic. 

The writer is not among that numer- 
ous class of people who believes that the 
Senate of the present decade has been an 
essentially weak body of men, and that 
all senatorial capacity, intelligence, and 
dignity was confined to the times of the 
famous triumvirate. Clay, Webster and 
Calhoun. Washington ‘society’ abounds 
in “seedy” croakers of the ancient 
regime who sigh—between drinks—for 
the “good old times,” and lament the 
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present “degeneracy” of Congressin gen- 
eral, and the Senate in particular. Such 
men never realize the fact that they are 
merely the sunken rocks whose only use 
is to measure the depth of the wave of 
progress that has rolled over them. ‘The 
Clays, Websters, Calhouns, Napoleons 
and Bismarcks, arethe kind of men who 
flourish once in a century. They impress 
their characteristics upon the statesman- 
ship ofa century. In all the common 
practical details of every-day legislation. 
many men of less pretensions, unknown 
to fame, are infinitely their superiors. 
Fancy Daniel Webster in ‘‘conference” 
on the Legislative bill, wrangling over a 
coal-heaver’s salary, or a doorkeeper’s 
wages! or Henry Clay fixing up a post- 
route bill providing for a_ tri-weekly 
mail from Pumpkinville Post Office to 
Grasshopper Gulch! And yet all such 
legislation is just as necessary as Web- 
ster’s reply to Hayne, or his letter to the 
Austrian Minister. Indeed, it is abso- 
lutely indispensable. As the country 
grows larger, as it extends its vast net- 
work of railroads, canals, and telegraphs ; 
as it increases its capacity for produc- 
tion, and consequently its need for a bet- 
ter market; as its foreign and domestic 
commerce expands or contracts in ac- 
cordance with the laws of trade, all 
these problems of tariff, revenue, inter- 
nal improvements, transportation and 
navigation, must of necessity claim the 
legislator’s most careful attention. On 
their successful solution depends the 
wealth and material prosperity of the 
country. To solve them needs clear- 
headed, intelligent, practical, common- 
sense men, and of such I believe the 
American Senate to be mainly composed. 
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BY L. W. DODGE. 


Like warp and woof our destinies 
Are woven fast, 
Linked in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast. 
—Whittier. 

A June morning unfolded its glories to 
the susceptible nature of Will Austin ata 
bright New England village on the banks 
of the lordly Connecticut. The lonely 
beauty and the wild, romantic surround- 
ings of the locality at once won his po- 
etic heart; and having no spot particu- 
larly endeared to him by the fond ties 
which cluster around the place we call 
home, he resolved to tarry here until ful- 
ly persuaded in mind what course in life 
to pursue; or where, and in what man- 
ner, to begin his life work. 

Being of a joyous disposition, and so- 
cial withal, my friend had soon made 
many acquaintances among the first fam- 
ilies of the village, and found himself a 
welcome guest,wherever chance or fancy 
found him, at the homes of the villagers. 

Among his new-found friends, one of 
the first wasthe merchant of the place, 
a jovial, whole-souled sort of a man 
generally, and who prided himself mostly 
upon being the wealthy man of the town; 
and in fact it was so; which fact, too, he 
seemed not too modest to magnify. His 
home was a picture enjoyment; beauti- 
ful in its choice surroundings, showing 
no lack of taste and judgment in its ar- 
rangements, being really what it was 
often termed, a ‘** paradise of beauty and 
comfort.” 

Within the well-ordered store of the 
merchant Will often found himself in 
pleasant chat with the good-natured pro- 
prietor, upon subjects of mutual interest ; 
and as the days passed away and the 
busy season of trade was ushered in, 
his aid was invoked, sometimes at the 
desk, at others behind the counter at the 
service of customers, and ere long his 


services became apparently indispen- 
sible; accordingly he was duly installed 
merchant’s assistant, and became, like- 
wise, a member of the merchant's fam- 
ily, consisting heretofore of the store- 
keeper, his amiable wife and _ lovely 
daughter Ellen, an only child, just step- 
ping beyond eighteen, and rich in all the 
charms of young and innocent woman- 
hood. Shall [tell you of her as I after- 
wards knew her? 

She was indeed a winsome girl, the im- 
personation of loveliness, and with a 
heart as light as her footstep. Her life 
had never known acloud, and her dark 
and radiant eyes shone with the light of 
pure and hopeful girlhood. Her soul, 
which gleamed from out those blue 
depths, was an ocean of purity and love. 
She had grown to these years with all 
the beautiful and attractive adornments 
of a good, true woman’s heart; not 
frozen to ice by worldliness, or by con- 
trast with the coldness of so-called fash- 
ionable society and its false motives. 
Her personal charms I cannot well de- 


-scribe, but her {face was an attraction, 


fair and fresh, and joyous as a June morn- 
ing; her voice was a musical echo; she 
loved the bright flowers, thoge wild chil- 
dren of Eden, growing in sunny nooks; 
she loved the mountains and the forest, 
and the wind among the trees; the bab- 
bling of the brooks and wild dashings of 
the river; she loved the silent stars and 
the golden glow of sunset; and she 
adored Will Austin, too, with all the fer- 
vor of a true woman’s love. 

And do you wonder that he worshipped 
herin return? You might search the 
country through and you would never 
find one so universally beloved. She was 
the village pet, and we all know what 
that means. Gray hairs and children, 
middle age and youth, all were happy 
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from her words of cheer, and joyous in 
the smiles of her ruby lips; for such 
smiles! they were like the blessings of 
angels. But I am dwelling too long 
upon her loveliness,and you sneer—at 
what? The picture I have given you of 
her love or her beauty? Well.doubt it if 
you will. You did not know her. ‘There 
is such love in the world, and such ex- 
cellence, and such beauty, too. You 
may not have seen it. 

A twelvemonth came and went, as all 
years have, and will, and naught seemed 
to occur to disturb the quiet river of the 
lives of the young lovers. But now a 
change came over the spirit of their 
‘*love’s young dream,” the nature of 
which we already know; and it appeared 
in this wise. 

An undeserving scion of a gold-bearing 
stock, a stern, cold-hearted man of the 

orld, who knew no love but the love of 
wealth, and possessed in his soul no mu- 
sic but the click of gold, a business 
friend of the merchant Burton, was in- 
troduced to the family and cast a shadow 
into the quiet home; and that shadow 
grew. 

He was wealthy, as the world counts 
riches, in stocks and lands, and the gold 
that glitters; but of the wealth that en- 
riches the heart, builds up the divine man- 
hood, and makes the world brighter and 
better, he was sadly barren. ‘There was 
in his nature no sunny spot where could 
grow and blossom bright flowers to scat- 
ter in bouquets of love and eharity along 
the pathway of life. But I will not de- 
scribe him. We all know such, and 
meet them in our daily walksand feel the 
icy chill of their presence. 

Did you ask me if he was welcomed at 
the Burton mansion? By the father he 
was; and Ellen, who loved her parents 
with all the love of a fond and dutiful 
heart, accorded to him that respect and 
attention due her father’s guest. But it 
was not untila recurrence of his visits 
again and yet again, that his true inten- 
tions were manifest to the mind of the 
innocent girl; and when next he came, 
for come he did,ostentatiously apparelled 
and outfitted, Ellen was not at home.and 
diligent inquiry failed to find her. A 


messenger was sent throughout the vil- 
lage, but no one had seen her, and when 
hour after hour had passed and she re- 
turned not, the wooer reluctantly relin- 
quished the purpose of his coming; and 
the early-rising moon of that evening saw 
the aristocratic carriage of the heir of 
the house of Ross, disappearing south- 
ward along the valley. 

A week later saw its return, and this 
time unannounced; but the bird had 
flown again, and no one knew whither. 
Shall I tell you a secret? I will, since it 
is difficult to keep, and I am not sure but 
it has been told, for this was years ago; 
more, indeed, than I care to remember, 
so fast do they come and go. 

The winds knew of her hasty flight; 
the birds welcomed her to their shadowy 
retreats ; and the wild mountain stream 
that went laughing adown the glen and 
among the rocks. bearing no impress 
where those dainty feet had trod, told 
not the secret of her flight and hiding- 
place. Ithink Will knew, however, al- 
though he never told me so; but he did 
tell me how, very soon after the disap- 
pointed visitant had bidden his perplexed 
host ** good night.” and said adieu to the 
genial hostess. a light glimmered sud- 
denly out, like a guiding star, from the 
west window of the old garret. facing 
toward the mountain and the glen, and 
half an hour afterwards came * Black 
Ben” from up the ravine, followed by a 
rustling among the shadows, as of the 
evening wind among the bushes. AndI 
think, too. the moon was in the secret, 
for as Will and ** the rustling” met at 
the pasture gate, she came smilingly 
from behind the hill. beaming with joy 
at the meeting; but then, she always 
laughs at those glad scenes. 

But | am wearying you with detalils. 
I must hasten to tell you how the next 
day brought around an interview be- 
tween the father and daughter, at which 
he told her his wishes, that she should 
encourage the attentions of ‘* Walter 
Ross” with a view of becoming his wife. 
He looked upon it as avery desirable 
match, as, in addition to his actual pos 
sessions, which were ample, he was tae 
prospective heir to a large estate of ten- 
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anted lards, and much well-paying bank 
stock. He was aman of fine personal 
appearance, fairly intellectual, and quite 
moral, as the world goes. ‘To be sure he 
was somewhat wild and given to excess, 
but all this he would outwear with years 
of experience and the counter charms of 
wedded life; and then he was of avery 
aristocratic progeniture, being in direct 
line of descent from Geo. Ross, a signer 
of the Deciaration of Independence, and 
a distinguished member of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

Now we must not judge from this that 
the father of Ellen Burton was alto- 
gether a meanand selfish man; there 
were in his naturemany warm and sunny 
spots, and, as I have said, he loved his 
only child with all the tondness of a de- 
voted parent. and in urging the suit of 
this petitioner for the hand of his daugh- 
ter, he was not at all unmindful of her fu- 
ture happiness; but he. like many anoth- 
er that you know, fancied that the 
amount or degree of earthly bliss de- 
pended upon the extent of earthly pos- 
sessions, and standing in what the world 
is pleased to term society. He was 
wealthy, and consequently, he thought, 
happy; hence his conclusions; so we 
need not wonder that when Ellen de- 
clined to accept his views or comply with 
his wishes, telling him she could not give 
her hand where her heart could never go, 
he was overcome with a mi gling of 
grief and offended authority; and when 
later she ventured to tell him of her deep 
love for Will Austin, and that she pre- 
ferred the wealth of his heart and noble 
manhood to the boasted opulence and 
sumptuous surroundings of this stranger. 
he waxed ireful, the cloud of his anger 
gathering fury. until an hour later, it 
burst woefully upon the head of the in- 
nocent lover. 

You. know already with what effect. 
We heard it as we stood in the starlight 
ot that evening, as the shadows gathered 
in the park; and we heard it again from 
the lips of my friend as we sauntered 
along that valley road until the night 
grew old andthe stars disappeared in 
the flush of the morning’s dawn. 

I left him that morning, his soul op- 


pressed with sad thoughts at the pros- 
pect of parting with her he loved with a 
pure and holy affection, and who he be- 
lieved worshipped him as divinely. 

‘** She will be true to me, I know,” he 
said, in one of his moments of rapture. 
* The heart of the father, too, will yet 
relent, and I will come back in time, and 
then :——” 

Here his voice was checked with emo- 
tion, and pressing my hand passionately, 
we parted. 

He left, next day, for Europe, and I 
heard from him casually as he flitted 
here and there. Firsta greeting from 
Switzerland; then a line from that ** City 
in the Sea,” throned on her hundred 
isles: ** I stood in Venice on the Bridge 
of Sighs; a palace and a prison on either 
hand.” A few weeks later another, in 
Will's peculiar hand and style; ‘* At the 
* Arch of Titns,’ gray with centuries, and 
away through the deep blue skies of 
Rome I waft a message to thee.”” Then 
again, after a time: ‘** Dreaming of home 
in this Sabbath evening twilight, from 
Thebes of a hundred gates —travel- 
stained with dust that throbbed with life 
four thousand years ago; wandering 
above the ruins of ancient temples, 
while the night sweeps down loaded with 
glory; gazing upon the stony face of 
*Memnon,’ gloomy with ages forgotten, 
while the shadows steal across the plain 
and over thetime-hallowed graves and city 
of Pharaohs. In the misty silence of the 
halls of Karnak, among whose gloomy 
ruins the dun fox and the wild hyena 
call, and owls and flitting bats startle the 
echoes and fill the imagination with vis- 
ions of uncanny spirits and ghosts of 
long-mummied Egyptians.” 

A month later and he was at Jerusa- 
lem, the holy city, realizing thus the 
cherished dreams of his boyhood: * Ly- 
ing in the starlight of Olivet.gazing with 
tear-dimmed eyes above the hills of 
Judea; breathing inspirations of glory 
from above the ‘ Mount of Ascension,’ 
made sacred in the eyes and faith of mil- 
lions by the footsteps of the ‘Son of 
Mary’; following in imagination the eca- 
reer of those strange but brave men,those 
zealous followers of the humble Naza- 
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rene, who came from afar to lay down 
their lives, and thereby expiate their sins 
in endeavoring to wrest the sepulcher 
trom unholy hands; from the possession 
of the ** Camel driver of Mecca.” 

ButIam getting along slowly with 
my memories. I must hasten to tell you. 
This was the last I heard from the wan- 
derer, and when weeks lengthened into 
months and no tidings came of him, I 
could but conclude he had, in some of 
his lonely ramblings, fallen a victim to 
Bedouin rapacity, and thought his pil- 
grimage ended in that sunny land. 

Isaw Ellen Burton but twice during 
all this time, and once was to convey a 
message from her noble lover. It was 
indeed painful to mark the change these 
months had wrought. She was no longer 
the happy, light-hearted girl of former 
times. The bloom of health had faded 
from those rosy cheeks, and brightness 
from her eye. Her step was no longer 
elastic, but lingering, and her friends 
saw her less frequently among them; 
and it began to be whispered that she 
was going by the dark road. Few knew 
wherefore she pined and faded, but she 
was dying, the doctor said, and he should 
know, for he was their old family physi- 
cian, and was skilled and wise. The fa- 
ther knew whereof she was dying, and 
he sighed as the great waves of ‘his ago- 
ny rolled over his soul. Also he would 
give all of his possessions to be able to 
turn back the events of past months, or 
stem the consequences of that tide of 
circumstances; but he knew he could 
not, and that is why the iron frame shook 
with suppressed grief. 

It was in October; a golden day near 
its close; one of those brightest of In- 
dian Summer days. when the whole 
world is as radiant as a gleam of Heaven. 
Thad beenall day revelling amid the 
scenes of summer-garnered sunshine 
glories; riding over the hills toward the 
valley whereof you know. 

A message came for me, andI knew 
instantly whence it came, and whereof, 
and I went immediately to the home of 
the Burtons, for I knew I was called to 
the bedside of the dying girl. I hardly 
waited to be announced, and waving cer- 
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emony, passed quietly, following the 
servant, to the sick room. 

Many eyes were red with weeping; 
the members of the family were stand- 
ing around the bed, and the old doctor 
scattering his words of comfort. ‘There 
were circles of sad-eyed friends about 
the room, watching that young spirit 
pluming itself for heavenly flight. 1 
was motioned to the bedside, and taking 
gently in mine the withered hand of the 
pale form, I stooped to catch in broken 
whispers :— 

“Tell Will, if you ever meet him, I 
will remember our tryst.” 

This was all; and closing again those 
dimmed eyes she seemed quietly sleep- 
ing. 

A window was opened toward the 
river, and once, when the breeze came 
in, bearing with it a murmur of waters 
anda sighing of the wind among the 
old pines near the house, a smile lighted 
up her calm face, and the lips moved, 
and we knew the listening soul was 
charmed into lingering by the familiar 
melody; but again the eyelids drooped 
and the sunny eye was closed, but the 
lips still smiled sweetly as if pressed by 
the kisses of angels; and the angels 
were glad, for they were again welcom- 
ing to their number a loved one so long 
a wanderer from her native heaven. 

I was standing near the door opening 
into the broad hall, and gazing listlessly 
out upon the hillside, now tinged with 
the last rays of the setting sun. The 
shadows up the glen were growing deep- 
er and more gloomy; the _ brooklet 
laughed not, but tinkled sorrowfully ; 
the winds up among the pines and the 
old rocks *hispered mournfully, for 
they were lisping to each other the sad 
story. 

The servant announced a stranger. and 
at the instant. unceremoniously but qui- 
etly. a dark form glided past, and I 
looked to see, kneeling at the couch of 
the silent sleeper, one whom I did not at 
first recognize. The nerveless hand was 
held carressingly in his, and the pale 
lips erewhile so lifeless. were pressed 
with the warm kisses of love. There 
were no words around that wondering 
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group, but many tears and loud beating 
hearts. I stepped forward as the lips 
parted, and ** dear Will,” was whispered 
almost inaudibly ; nothing more. 

I deemed it best to retire and leave the 
frail flower to those who loved her best, 
and to whom she was dearest, and only 
pressing the hand of my friend, travel- 
worn and almost overcome with this sud- 
den grief. (he had been told of Ellen’s 
death before reaching the village) I 
went out and over to my room at the ho- 
tel. 

The dim-lighted windows,and shadows 
moving silently about in the mansion 
across the river, disturbed my sleep un- 
til long after the noon of night had stud- 
ded the sky with starry watchers. 

I only heard next day that the weary 
soul still tarried among friends on this 
side; and receiving a promise from Will 
that he would inform me when the 
change came, I left the place and friends, 
hoping against feeble hope. 





POTTER. 

A telegram reached mea week later, 
only saying: ‘* She is still with us, and 
doctor says she is better.” 

But why need I trouble you longer 
with details? The sequel is soon told in 
an extract received from my friend some 
months after I left themas above, in 
which he says: 

** You must be sure and come; the cir- 
cle will be incomplete without yon. We 
shall have a quiet wedding, but it will 
bea happy one. E. says,as you have 
been a sharer in our sorrows, so should 
you witness our highest joy. We are to 
have the old homestead on the river, and 
itis a sunny home since the light of it 
has returned to us. Poor, dear girl, how 
she must have suffered during those long 
months of loneliness. But it is all past, 
and the sun shines brightly where erst 
but cloud shadows spread. Be sure and 
come, and we will have a * Merry Christ- 
mas,’ indeed.” 

And I was there. 
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BY REV. SILAS KETCHUM, WINDSOR, CONN. 


Read before the Annual Meeting of the New 


**In Memory of RICHARD POTTER, the 
Celebrated Ventriloquist. who died Sept. 
20. 1835, aged 52 years.” 

Such is the legend onthe stone that 
marks the resting-place of a very re- 
markable man. To the generation now 
passing and nearly passed away, no man 
in New England was better known, prob- 
ably, than he. From Quebec to New 
Orleans there was scarcely a man, woman 
or child that had not beheld with vacant 
wonder his marvelous tricks, or laughed 
themselves weak at his endless ventrilo- 
quial imitations and inimitable drollery. 

How he would compare for skill with 
men of his own craft in our day it would 
be impossible to determine. Professors 
of his art were by no means so common 
in the days of our fathers as now. The 


chemistry of the atmosphere, of liquids 
and heat was less generally understood. 
The principles of electricity and magne- 
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tism were scarcely understood at all. 
Tricks with these, which would have 
been incredible except on demonstration, 
are now familiar to every school-boy. 
In Potter’s day the notion of magic and 
the possession of occult powers, was by 
no means eradicated from the popular 
mind. Whether he was greater or less 
than Signor Blitz. the Fakir of Ava, 
Jonathan Harrington and ‘the Great 
Hermann,” it would be only a matter of 
speculation to enquire. Probably the 
latter; as all arts tend to elimination of 
the crude and the perfection of their 
methods. 

But, if all that has been reported of 
Potter is true, he must have possessed 
powers not only marvelous, but su- 
pernatural. He could handle and 
swallow melted lead. He could go into 
a heated oven, with a joint of raw meat, 
and vemain in the oven till the meat was 
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cooked. He could dance on eggs and 
not break them. He could cause a tur- 
key-cock to draw a mill-log across the 
platform. He could cause any lady in 
the audience to find a peeping chieken in 
her pocket; or gentleman a ** bumblebee” 
imprisoned in the handkerchief in the 
top of his hat, without himself leaving 
the stage or their leaving their seats. 
All these and other feats equally impos- 
sible, the writer has heard related of 
Potter, by persons who declared they 
had seen him do them. 

Of the nationality of Richard Potter 
various statements have been made, 
widely circulated and believed, and noth- 
ing certain is known. Of any part of 
his early history no more than probabiii- 
ties can be reached, by piecing together 
parts of various stories, of which he ap- 
pears to have been the author. 

He was commonly called **Black Pot- 
ter,” and had the appearance of a mulat- 
to. The story was currently reported, 
in the vicinity of his own home in An- 
dover, that he was the son of a negro 
woman in Boston, and that Benjamin 
Franklin was his father. That the moth- 
er was a servant in a Boston family. and 
that, after the birth of the child. Frank- 
lin furnished her a home in a back street 
behind the State House. where Potter 
lived till he was ten years ofage. Ste- 
phen Fellows of Grafton, who was Pot- 
ter’s assistant during the last years of his 
travels, and, with Potter’s son, succeed- 
ed to the business, and who now possess- 
es all of the great magician’s kit there is 
in existence, assured the writer that Pot- 
ter told him this story in confidence. It 
is entirely probable; and that Potter 
told it in one of his fits of humor, to par- 
ry enquiries as to his early life, concern- 
ing which he appears to have been al- 
ways reticent. Nevertheless, the story 
became current, aud was confidently be- 
lieved by many who ought to have 
known better. 

The folly of the assertion is seen inthe 
fact that Franklin was not in America 
after November or December 1776, till 
1785; and was not probably in Boston 
after his departure to England, in 1764, 
until after the latter date; while Rich- 


ard Potter, if the date and age on his 
tomb-stone are correct, was born in 1783, 
at which time Franklin was 77 years old. 

Potter told Fellows that he was at ten 
years of age.picked up by a ship-captain, 
and carried as a cabin boy to London. 
Being there turned adrift upon the city, 
he fell in with a travelling circus, with 
which, in the capacity of a servant boy, 
he remained four or five years, visiting 
all the large towns and cities of England; 
that the circus then came to America, 
and was the first that ever exhibited in 
the United States; then he returned to 
America with the company, being then 
past fifteen years of age, and continued 
in that service two or three years, dur- 
ing which time he acquired from his em- 
ployers and associates the knowledge 
and practice of the art he afterwards pur- 
sued; and that, when about eighteen 
years old, he left the circus and set up 
business for himself as a magician and 
ventriloquist. 

There was, however, an opinion widely 
prevalent. within the territory of his 
most freqent exhibitions, that Potter was 
a native of the East Indies. It was con- 
fidently affirmed, by many persons who 
professed to be acquainted with him, 
that he had himself so reported. And 
that he had so stated is rendered proba- 
ble, by the currency of this story among 
those who had witnessed his perform- 
ances, and held desultory conversation 
with him before tavern fires, in places 
widely remote from each other. The 
writer has heard it repeated, with varia- 
tions, but with a general agreement of 
points, in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont. Massachusetts and New York. 

Among his townsmen in Andover, the 
general understanding seems to have 
been that he was a native of one of the 
West India islands. But his complexion 
and physiognomy it was said, by those 
whose acquaintance with both races en- 
abled them to judge, indicated the pres- 
ence of Asiatic rather than of African 
blood. And among many, who had nev- 
er heard of the Franklin story, though 
living in sections far apart, it was firmly 
believed that he was the son of an Eng- 
lishman by a Hindu mother. ‘This was 
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the version which, in northern Vermont, 
the writer as a boy always heard and 
never questioned. But 1t was, undoubt- 
edly, false. 

Nevertheless, in both versions of the 
origin and early life of the celebrated 
ventriloquist,” there are some points of 
agreement, that not only point toward a 
common authorship, but give rise to the 
suspicion that. with whatever of ro- 
mance there may be in either, there may 
be also some grains of truth. And this 
supposition receives some encourage- 
ment from certain corroborative circum- 
stances, known to be historic. 

Whe: her Potter ever told the Franklin 
story to any one beside Stephen Fellows, 
does not appear. Buteven if he did not, 
it is no matter of surprise that it should 
obtain a considerable circulation. For 
Fellows. as his assistant, supposed to be 
conversant with his affairs, would be the 
party most easy of access, and most like- 
ly to be questioned, in all places where 
they exhibited, concerning his employ- 
er’s origin and history. And that Potter 
had given him a true history, Fellows 
seems never for a moment to have 
doubted. 

But in both the Franklin and the Hin- 
du version are certain points of identity. 
In both he is the son of a white father 
and of a colored mother. By the be- 
lievers in each it was understood that he 
was not born in wedlock. By both it 
was said he was picked up by a ship-cap- 
tain—the one said in the streets of Bos- 
ton. the other in the streets of Caleutta— 
and earrried to London. Both agreed 
that he there drifted about, without care 
or guardianship, until he came to Amer- 
ica under twenty years of age. Both un- 
derstood that he first landed in this 
country in Boston. Both had heard that 
he learned his tricks of hand and vofce in 
boyhood, and in foreign parts. And, by 
those who believed in his Hindu origin, 
the assumption was natural that, being 
quick and bright, he had acquired them 
in his native country from the Hindu 
jugglers. 

In 1872, Moses B. Goodwin, Esq.. for- 
merly' a correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer at Washington, was editor 
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of the Merrimack (N.H.) Journal. In 
issue of Nov. 8, of that year, he gave an 
account of an interview, which took 
place in 1848, between Joseph 'T. Buck- 
ingham, editor of the Boston Evening 
Courier, and the Hon. Geo. W. Nesmith 
of Franklin. At that time the Northern 
(N. H.) Railroad had just opened to tray- 
el. ‘The two gentlemen above named 
were journeying together from Franklin 
toward the northern terminus of the 
road, engaged in conversation. When 
the train reached the Potter Place, and 
the name of the station was announced 
by the conductor, Mr. Buckingham en- 
quired for whom the station was named, 
and on being informed that it was for- 
merly the abode of the great magician, 
he proceeded to state the ciicumstances 
of his first acquaintance, and subsequent 
business and friendly relations, with that 
gentleman. 

Mr. Buckingham said that when he 
had finished his apprenticeship in the of- 
tice of the Greenjield (Mass.) Gazette, he 
went to Boston and set up business as a 
job printer. That he boarded at an old 
and well-known tavern called The Bite, 
kept by one Bradley, near Market 
Square. That one day a small-sized, 
sharp-eyed, dark-complexioned young 
man sat down with him to dinner. That 
after the meal was finished, this young 
man enquired of Bradley for a suitable 
man to do some printing. That Bradley 
thereupon introduced him to Mr. Buck- 
ingham. The small-sized, sharp-eyed, 
dark-complexioned man was Richard 
Potter. 

Between the two there soon sprung up 
relations of confidence, respect and 
friendship; and Mr. Buckingham be- 
lieved that, when exhibiting in this 


country, and within such distance of 


Boston as to render it possible for him 
to do so, Potter from that day forth to 
the end of his life, gave him all his pat- 
ronage in printing. He stated that Pot- 
ter had paid him thousands of dollars; 
that he always paid promptly and dealt 
honorably; and that. in his long career 
as a printer, only two other men had 
ever given him more encouragement or 
pecuniary aid. 




















Mr. Buckingham spoke with much 
feeling of the “Genial Showman,” and 
with a “tender respect tor his memory ;” 
dwelt at length on the details of his long 


and intimate acquaintance with him; 
and declared him to be one of the noblest 
and most generous men he had ever 
known. . 

Now Buckingham left the office of the 
Greenjield Gazette and went to Boston in 
1800. He had but recently established 
himself there when he was introduced to 
Potter. The fact that Potter enquired 
of Bradley for a printer, coupled with 
the generally-understood fact that there- 
nowned magician commenced his career 
in Boston, would indicate that he was 
just starting in business for himself. and 
had had no printing done before. This 
might have been in 1800, and was not 
probably later than 1801. In 1800, Pot- 
ter was seventeen years old. 

In the story told to Fellows he said 
that he left the employ of the circus and 
started business when about eighteen 
years of age, which would exactly coin- 
cide with the time at which he was hay- 
ing his first printing done in Boston. 
This would tend to enhance the proba- 
bility that the story was not all fiction, 
and that he learned his art from some 
company of mountebanks with which he 
was associated when a boy. 

From that time forward there is no 
trace nor tradition of Richard Potter, 
connected with any fixed date or loca- 
tion, that I have been able to discover, 
for the next twenty years. An examina- 
tion of files of newspapers, published in 
Boston, and various other towns and 
cities of the Eastern and Middle States, 
would doubtless throw some light on his 
history during that period. But 
examination 1 have not been 
muke. 

His headquarters.,and whatever**home” 
he had, are supposed to have been in 
Boston. It is certain, however. that he 
travelled widely, and had become known 
and famous, previous to 1820. It is cer- 
tain that he had, within that time visited 
Europe, for he was for a time with Na- 
poleon; though not as a soldier. It is 


such 
able to 


certain that he had married and that his 
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two children were born before the latter 
date. It is certain that his wife travelled 
and performed with him, until she be- 
came unfitted to do so, from habits of 
intemperance. 

But with what particular successes or 
adventures he met; how extensively he 
circulated, what countries he visited: 
when, where and whom he married, or 
where his children were born, the writer 
knoweth not. 

In the winter of 1875, at my suggestion 
and request, aud in order to procure for 
me the information I desired, Moses B. 
Goodwin, Esq.. above named, visited An- 
dover (N. H.), where Potter spent the 
last fifteen years of his life. and made 
minute enquiries of the old residents of 
the place, who had been acquainted with 
him and his family. 

From a near neighbor to Potter, dur- 
ing his residenve in Andover, whose son 
was, at one time, Potter's travelling as- 
sistant and partner in the business; from 
Hon. Geo. W. Nesmith of Franklin, who 
was acquainted with Potter's affuirs ; and 
from Mrs. Isabella West, an aged and in- 
telligent lady of Franklin, whose hus- 
band in Potter's day, kept a tavern in 
Boscawen, at which Potter and his wife 
were frequent guests, Mr. Goodwin ob- 
tained much reliable intelligence con- 
cerning the great magician. From his 
subsequent letters. and from his article 
in the Merrimack Journal above referred 
to. a large part of the facts of this his- 
tory were obtained; for which the writer 
hereby expresses his grateful acknowl- 
edgements. 

About 1820 Potter purchased a farm of 
about 175 acres in that part of Andover 
which now bears his name. On this he 
erected a residence 22x38 feet. fronting 
on the turnpike, the whole second story 
of which was one roum; the lower story 
being divided by a hall running through 
the house. This he finished and furnished 
with elegant display, regardless of the 
cost; and, it was said, with taste and 
judgment. He was generous to a fault, 
kept open house, and dispensed a liberal 
hospitality. In another house. entire- 

ly separate from the was 
done all the cooking and housework. 


mansion, 
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located all the servants’ offices, after the 
manner of the South, and there, also, 
were all the sleeping-rooms. 

Mr. Potter carried on extensive farm- 
ing operations, raised excellent crops, 
and cultivated choice breeds of cattle, 
horses and swine; raising great numbers 
of the latter. The grounds about his 
house were tastefully laid out, well kept, 
and ornamented with a great variety and 
profusion of shrubs and flowers. of which 
both he and his wife were passionately 
fond. 

Both of them affected considerable dis- 
play in dress, selecting rare and costly 
materials of foreign make, distinguished 
for rich and brilliant colors. In this each 
followed the characteristics of the peo- 
ple from which they sprung. 

Stephen Fellows assured me that Pot- 
ter told him that Mrs. Potter was a full- 
blooded Penobscot-Indian squaw. If he 
did it was but one of his freaks of humor. 
No one, acquainted with the characteris- 
tics of the native American women, 
would probably ever have mistaken her 
for one of them. According to Mr. 
Goodwin, she was, when in her prime. a 
finely-formed, beautiful and graceful 
woman, who had an easy carriage, bright 
and expressive eyes, danced charmingly, 
and knew how to dress. She was intel- 
ligent, refined, well informed, engaging 
in her manners and conversation, and 
proud as a princess. She had a rich 
voice, and was a sweet singer. All the 
authorities above quoted agree without 
hesitation in declaring her a native of In- 
dia. It seems to have been always so 
understood by those who knew her 
best,and they had their information from 
her and her husband. Where, nobody 
knows, but somewhere in his travels, 
most likely while in Europe, Potter 
came across this brilliant and fascinating 
daughter of the East, and married her. 
He was fond and proud of her and cher- 

ished her with loyal affection, even after 
she had contracted habits which dis- 
graced both herself and him. 


They had an only son and an only 
daughter. The former was a spendthrift 


anda drunkard; the latter a _ half-idiot, 
It is 


given to uncontrollable lewdness. 
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said that the perpetual and untold shame 

and anguish of the proud and sensitive 
mother, because of the conduct and con- 
dition of her children, drove her to seek 
** some nepenthe to her soul” in the ob- 
livion of constant inebriation. Certain 
it is that she became disqualified for all 
duties, either in public or at home ; caused 
her husband immeasurable trouble; in- 
dulged in scandalous extravagance, com- 
pelling him to seek remedy at law to pre- 
vent her from running him ruinously in 
debt; that her charming beauty and 
quick intelligence were utterly wrecked ; 
and that she died the victim of her own 
indulgence. 

With unqualified confidence the same 
authorities all assert that Richard Potter 
was a native of one of the French West 
India Islands, the Franklin and Hindu 
stories to the contrary notwithstanding. 
His hair was soft and handsome, but it 
testified to his African extraction. He 
was once turned out of a hotel in Mo- 
bile, while Thompson of Andover trav- 
eled with him, by a landlord who wouid 
not entertain a ‘‘nigger.” Potter did 
not deny the charge, removed to another 
hotel, performed twelve nights in the 
town, and carried off $4,800 in silver, in 
a nail cask, as the net result. Learning 
that there was danger of being waylaid. 
he gave out that he was going to a certain 
place on a certain day, and departee 
the night previous in the opposite direc- 
tion. He was often called a mulatto, and 
never contradicted the aspersion. His 
characteristics raise a strong suspicion 
of Creole origin. 

He was proud, high spirited. courte- 
ous in deportment, independent, the soul 
of honor, generous and brave. As a cit- 
izen of Andover, to which town he came 
to remove his wife and children from the 
influences of city life, he was public 
spirited, honorable in business .prompt to 
pay, a kind neighbor and trusted friend. 
He was kind and liberal to the poor, and 
an early mover inthe cause of temper- 
ance. He was a man of rare executive 
ability, of endless native resources, and 
possessed a mind enriched by experience, 
and well stored with information. His 


wit was fertile, quick as thought and 
sharp as steel. 
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The more I have learned of the history 
and character of the ** Celebrated Ven- 
triloquist,” the more I have been com- 
pelled to pay him honor. When I re- 
member the race to which he belonged ; 
the probable deteriorating influences un- 
der which he passed his early life; the ab- 
sence of all family and social ties and re- 
straints; the incentives and allurements 
to recklessness and ruin; the lack of all 
the ordinary processes and opportunities 
for education and discipline; the profes- 
sion which he chose and followed; the 
disgrace of his wife and infamy of his 
children; and that, under all these, he 
lived honorably and died respected; I 
seem to see a man whom nature has roy- 
ally endowed, struggling against vast 
odds which finally threw but never van- 
quished him. ‘*He was as good a citizen 
as ever lived in Andover; and one of the 
truest and best men that ever lived!” 
This was the testimony of his nearest 
neighbor for forty years after Potter 
died. 2 

The lewdness of the half-idiot daugh- 
ter occasioned litigation, after Potter's 
death, in which Judge Nesmith and the 
late Samuel Butterfield were counsel, 
out of which grew a curious decision in 
law in relation to adultery, that obtained 
considerable notoriety in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Potter was buried in his own front 
yard. When the Northern railroad was 
built his remains had to be moved back 
some yards, the limits of the road cover- 
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ing bis first resting-place. The wife did 
not long survive her husband, and a 
simple marble slab ** In Memory of Sally 
H., wife of Richard Potter, who died 
Oct. 24, 1836, aged 49 years,” preserves 
her name from oblivion. The two graves 
have been pointed out by the conductors 
on the Northern road, to numberless 
travellers within the last thirty years. 

The daughter died and, it is said, was 
buried beside her parents. But no trace 
of a grave is discoverable. 

The son's 
well. 


name was Richard Crom- 
He was sometimes called ** Dick” 
and sometimes ** Crom.” He was dis- 
solute and unprincipled. The property 
which his father left he soon squan- 
dered. He sold the farm to a Mr. Colby 
of Bow, who sold itto Aaron Colby of 
Andover, who sold it to Wm. Howe, 
Esq., who sold it to John E. Morrison, 
the present owner. 

Taking his father’s apparatus he trav- 
eled, in company with Stephen Fellows, 
for atime, giving exhibitions, but was 
not successful. He finally mortgaged 
the kit, and when it was taken from him 
under the mortgage, he broke into the 
premises where it was kept and stole it; 
in consequence of which he became a fu- 
gitive, as he had long before been a vag- 
abond, and was last heard of at Lansing- 
burg, N. Y. Thus is the family of the 
** great Magician” become extinct; but 
his name and his fame appear to have 
become historic. 
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BY ASA MC FARLAND. 


In every well-regulated printing-office 
inflexible rules are observed regarding 
manuscript that is to be put in type. 
The necessity for such rules is obvious; 
for authors, in general, have no standard 
themselves, and their manuscripts differ 
as much as the peculiarities of those who 
prepare them. Many thoroughly-edu- 
cated men write a hand of which they 


ought to be ashamed; others, with mea 
gre educational advantages, make lines 
so fair that the youngest apprentices at 
the printing-business have no difficulty 


in putting their ** copy” into type. The 
late Rufus Choate, so eminent as a law- 
yer and so eloquent as an advocate, wrote 
a hand soobscure as to confound printers 
and all others who undertook to decipher 
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He also 
have been 


his letters and other papers. 
made sentences two of which 


known to fill an octavo page, and put no 


punctuation marks into his work. Some 
writers, and those, too, of ambitious pre- 
tensions to scholarship, seem to have no 
proper idea of punctuation, and distribute 
capital letters with the utmost freedom, 
and in defiance of all rules laid down in 
the books. Others, again, employ no 
other punctuation than a dash(—) which, 
with them, takes the place of the com- 
ma, colon and semicolon. Another class 
of writers underscore about one word in 
every three—the purpose being to impart 
emphasis to the underscored words, 
since such are, according to the rule, put 
in italic type. But they can carry the 
practice to such an extreme that they 
not only failin their object, because of 
the multitude of their italic words, but 
mar the printed page. A book that is 
well printed should contain as few italic 
words as possible. and those be employed 
only where, according to well-established 
practice, they are required. Hon. 
Henry Hubbard, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire in 1842 and 1843, wrote annual mes- 
sages of great length, plentifully supplied 
with italic words, to the discomfort of 
printers in the office of the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, and those in all other news- 
paper offices in the State which published 
the messages of that chief magistrate. 
If all manuscript sent to newspaper 
and book printing-offices was printed as 
written—and itis very common for au- 
thors to direct the printer to * follow 
copy ”—many aspiring public men would 
cut a sorry figure after their productions 
appeared in print. Men have been known 
to place acapital letter at the commence- 
ment of every line, as if engaged in mak- 
ing verses; others, as before remarked, 
employ the (—) with ** perfect impunity 
and great boldness,” and others punctu- 
ate hap-hazard. Sensible men, however, 
submit theircompositions to the printer 
with directions to capitalize and punctu- 
ate as to him seems proper; well aware 
that if he is master of his business he 
will make straight whatever is crooked, 
and present the author to the public in 
better plight than he could himself. 
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In most cases the proof sheets of man- 
uscript sent to the offices of daily and 
weekly journals are not sent to the au- 
thors. Itis otherwise in book and job 
printing establishments, and it is com- 
mon for authors to make the final correc- 
tion. This is a procedure that affords 
mutual satisfaction; for, when the writer 
has revised his work, no other responsi- 
bility rests upon the printer than to see 
that the types are not disarranged aud 
that the press-work is properly done. 
And right here is a point where many 
printers have had experience of a trying 
character, namely, in material changes 
from the copy, and sometimes to such an 
extent as to greatly enhance tothe au- 
thor the cost of his work. In a well- 
remembered instance in the experience 
of the writer of this article, an address 
before a literary society in Dartmouth 
College, printed in pamphlet form in the 
office of the New Hampshire Statesman, 
was so changed by the author's correc- 
tions as to more than double the cost of 
the work. The additional expense was 
of course borne by him; but even if the 
printer be reimbursed for his time, labor 
and perplexity, the work itself is marred 
by a multitude of typographical changes, 
and the satisfaction ot producing a good 
specimen of printing greatly lessened. 
The prolific power of some writers seems 
greatly quickened by the sight of their 
proof sheets. 

The difference between fair and illegi- 
ble manuscript is like that between a day 
in June and one in mid-winter. One 
causes smiles, the other frowns. If the 
hand-writing of a writer is illegible, he 
should employ a copyist, and every one 
wh@ writes for the press should cover 
only one side of the sheets. Many news- 
paper offices reject all manuscript written 
on both surfaces of the paper, however 
eminent the author or important and 
seasonable the topic he discusses. Ina 
business experience of many years we 
found it greatly to the advantage of the 
office to examine and prepare for compo- 
sition most manuscript that came to us. 
Unless this course was pursued with the 
larger portion of it, the inevitable conse- 
quence was increased labor and vexation 
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in correcting the proofs. The manu- 
script of some writers can never be for- 
gotten for its illegible and slovenly char- 
acter, and that of others will be long re- 
membered for its excellence. JOHN 
FARMER, Esq.. one of the founders 
and many years the right arm of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, 
wrote a hand that a child could read, and 
his pen, too, moved with much rapidity. 
Much of his manuscript is deposited in 
the rooms of that institution at Concoid. 
His patient researches were mainly of 
genealogical and historical character, and 
appeared in the Historical Collections of 
the Society, and caused him to be well 
known throughout New England, al- 
though he was most of life an invalid, 
and rarely went abroad. Several manu- 
script volumes treating of graduates of 
Harvard College, deposited in the rooms 
of the Historical Society, bear testimony 
to his careful toil ina department of lit- 
erature that has few attractions to most 
people of literary taste. ‘The manuscript 
of Hon. JOHN J. GILCHRIST, a Justice, 
and subsequently Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of this State, was abso- 
lutely perfect. In along experience we 
have never had to do with better ‘‘copy.” 
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He prepared a Digest of all the Reports 
of Cases decided up to the time he was 
Chief Justice, and it was printed by 
McFarland & Jenks for Gardner P. Lyon, 
bookseller. It is a volume of more than 
six hundred octavo pages, and rarely or 
never an equal amount 

moved along more pleasantly. 


has of work 
Other 
Justices and Chief Justices of that Court 
made excellent manuscript, but that of 
Judge Gilchrist was perfection itself. 
Every author desirous of ascertaining 
how much space his manuscript will fill 
in page and type of prescribed size, and 
would count the cost before he com- 
mences to build, should write upon pa- 
per of uniform size and place the same 
number of lines upon a page. The 
printer can then determine the number 
of printed pages the manuscript will fill 
and the cost of the work. This is, of 
course, upon the presumption that the 
author makes no additions while the 
work is in press, and no material altera- 
tions from the copy. We printed a 
small work many years ago which the 


writer thought would fill about twenty- 
four pages, but he made such copious 
additions that it exceeded seventy-five. 
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The day was auspicious, and the at- 
tendance larger than on any former oc- 
casion. The Society's rooms were found 
too small to accommodate those present, 
and to transact business with comfort. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 
A. M., the President, Rey. Silas Ketchum 
of Windsor, Conn., in the chair. After 
the reading of the minutes of the last 
Quarterly Meeting, the President read 
his annual address, setting forth the con- 
dition of the Society's affairs, a general 
review of its transactions for the past 
year, and making several recommenda- 
tions, to wit: The weeding out of the 
duplicates and undesirable articles in the 


museum and library; the donation and 
exchange of articles to and with certain 
societies; the careful husbanding of the 
Society's resources; the vigorous prose- 
cution of the work of the Historical Com- 
mittee, particularly in the collection of 
the perishing materials for history.and in 
gathering lists of sepulchral inscriptions 
from the various towns. 

George H. Ketchum, Curator, reported 
the donation of about 3000 articles to the 
library and museum during the year, 
making the whole number to the present 
time a little over 33.000. Among the re- 
cent additions was a collection of about 
150 manuscripts formerly belonging to 
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Gen. Amos Shepard, consisting of docu- 
ments relating to the early settlement 
and settlers of Alstead; also valuable 
mineral specimens from the Yellowstone 
Park by Hon. Chas. H. Bennett of Iowa, 
and from Arizona by G. 8. Davis of Cal- 
ifornia. 

H. A. Fellows, Chairman of the His- 
torical Committee, presented the folds of 
the fifth volume of the Society’s Ms. Col- 
lections. In it are copied the papers of 
the late Gen. Aquila Davis of Warner, 
and a memorandum book kept by his 
father, Capt. Francis, first settler of the 
town. Also interesting papers relating 
to the early settlement of Boscawen and 
Dixville, formerly belonging to Col. 
Henry Gerrish, Col. Timothy Dix and 
Daniel Webster. The Committee was 
given more time to arrange, index and 
bind the volume. 

Charles Gould reported that he had 
nearly completed the copying of the sep- 
ulchral inscriptions of Hopkinton. The 
Society has already extensive lists, some 
of them complete, of inscriptions in Bris- 
tol, Hill, Ashland, Alexandria, Franklin, 


Concord, Henniker, Dunbarton, Exeter, 


Hanover and other towns. Most of 
these are already recorded and indexed. 

William H. Stinson, Esq., of Dunbar- 
ton read an interesting paper, prepared 
hastily, but with great good taste and 
judgment, on the sepulchral records of 
Dunbarton. A copy was requested for 
the Hist. Colls. of the Society. 

Wm. A. Wallace, Esq., gave some ac- 
count of his endeavors towards a history 
of Canaan, a considerable part of the ear- 
ly history being already in manuscript. 
Mr. W. was appointed to read a paper on 
the subject at the next annual meeting. 
Col. L. W. Cogswell was appointed to 
present a paper at the same time on the 
sepulchral records of Henniker, and Rob- 
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ert Ford to collect the entire list of in- 
scriptions in Danbury. Alsoto copy the 
records of the first chureh in Danbury, 
now extinct. Mr. Wallace presented 
valuable donations to the museum and 
library of matters relating to the history 
of Canaan. 

The President read a paper on the life 
and character of Richard Potter, pub- 
lished in this number of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY. 

Col. Cogswell presented appropriate 
resolutions on the death uf Dr. Bouton, 
an honorary member, which were adopt- 
ed. 

The Society elected Rev. Silas Ketch- 
um, President; Capt. G. A. Curtice and 
S. L. Fletcher, Esq., Vice Presidents ; 
John F. Jones, Esq., Treasurer; Charles 
Gould, Esq., Recording Secretary ; Wal- 
ter Seott Davis, Esq., Corresponding 
Secretary; Geo. H. Ketchum, Curator; 
D. C. Blanchard, Rev. Silas Ketchum, 
Col. L. W. Cogswell, Wm. A. Wallace, 
Esq., Wm. H. Stinson, Esq., S. L. 
Fletcher, Esq., Wm. M. Chase, Esq., 
Historical Committee. 

The Society acknowledges the receipt 
of valuable additions during the year, be- 
sides those above referred to, from Col. 
Albert H. Hoyt of Cincinnati, O., Gen. 
Ww. S. Striker of New Jersey, Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Green of Boston, Hon. Clark Jill- 
son of Worcester, Elijah Bingham, Esq., 
of Cleveland, O., the Mass. Hist. Soc., 
N. E. Historic Gen. Soc., Worcester So- 
ciety of Antiquity, the Essex Institute, 
Gov. Prescott and others. 

The Society has published during the 
year A Diary of the Invasion of Canada, 
edited with notes by Rev. Silas Ketch- 
um, and A List of the Centenarians of 
New Hampshire who have deceased since 
1705, by D. F. Secomb. 





